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REPORT FROM SIGAR: CHALLENGES TO SECURING AF- 
GHAN WOMEN’S GAINS IN A POST-2014 ENVIRONMENT 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, 

Washington, DC, Tuesday, October 29, 2013. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:00 p.m., in room 
2212, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Martha Roby (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARTHA ROBY, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM ALABAMA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Mrs. Roby. Welcome to this afternoon’s oversight hearing. Before 
we begin, I would like to take a moment to note the passing of our 
former Chairman, Representative Ike Skelton. Although I have 
never served with Mr. Skelton, I know he represented the best of 
this committee and never forgot the importance of putting the 
needs of our men and women in uniform first. Our thoughts are 
with his family and his friends and his colleagues. 

Today we will convene a hearing with the Special Inspector Gen- 
eral for Afghanistan Reconstruction and two outside experts. We 
will receive testimony on the challenges of ensuring the important 
security, educational, and economic gains that Afghan women have 
made in the recent years are not lost as the United States transi- 
tions its force posture in 2014. 

This subcommittee convened a related hearing in April. At that 
time we received testimony emphasizing that it is essential that Af- 
ghanistan develop a lasting and functioning government with capa- 
ble police and military forces. A safe and secure Afghanistan is a 
necessary predicate to ensuring that all are protected, men and 
women. 

Members of this subcommittee are deeply committed to this 
topic. In May, I traveled to Afghanistan for the third time. It was 
my second CODEL [congressional delegation] that I led, and I was 
joined by Ms. Tsongas, Ms. Duckworth, and several others. And our 
agenda focused on not only visiting with our men and women in 
uniform to thank them for their service in theater, but also to focus 
on women’s issues. 

We saw firsthand women and girls who were attending schools 
and universities, holding elected office, joining the military and po- 
lice forces, and pursuing new opportunities previously denied to 
them. These are important gains that must not disappear once the 
U.S. reduces forces in Afghanistan, and we must closely monitor 
conditions during this critical transition. 

( 1 ) 
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The safety and security of Afghan women remains an important 
barometer. You have heard me say it many times. It is a litmus 
test for the success of our efforts. Before proceeding, let me note 
that members of other subcommittees may intend to join us, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that non-subcommittee mem- 
bers be allowed to participate in today’s hearing after all Oversight 
and Investigations Subcommittee members have had an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. Is there objection? Without objection, non- 
subcommittee members will be recognized at the appropriate time 
for 5 minutes. 

Now I turn to my distinguished Ranking Member for her intro- 
ductory remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Roby can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 31.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. NIKI TSONGAS, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MASSACHUSETTS, RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON OVERSIGHT AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Ms. Tsongas. Thank you. Chairwoman Roby. I, too, also would 
like to acknowledge the passing of Chairman Skelton. I did have 
the good fortune to serve under him for a number of years, and I 
found him to be a remarkably decent and honorable man, always 
of great integrity. He served our country, his district, and this com- 
mittee, I think, with great distinction and we are grateful for his 
service to our country, but we miss — we are sorry he passed away. 
I would also like to thank you. Chairwoman Roby, for working to 
arrange this hearing today. I believe, as do you, that this is a vital 
opportunity to build on the important and bipartisan discussions on 
those issues which our subcommittee — those issues which our sub- 
committee had a chance to visit in an April hearing on Afghan 
women in the ANSF [Afghan National Security Forces^ and in our 
July closed briefing with Mr. Sopko. 

As you noted, our Mother’s Day CODELs to Afghanistan — as a 
result of them, we have witnessed firsthand the significant gains 
that Afghan women have made over the past decade in areas such 
as health, governance, and education. Both of us saw what was at 
stake as our forces continue to draw down, and so I would also like 
to thank all of our witnesses for being here today, each with your 
own valuable perspective. I would also particularly like to thank 
you, Mr. Sopko, for the long-term commitment you have made to 
prioritize oversight over Afghan’s women’s issues. Your office faces 
an enormous array of challenges in Afghanistan, and is respon- 
sible, as we know, for monitoring every aspect of our reconstruction 
efforts under logistically frustrating circumstances. 

I was very encouraged by your recently announced comprehen- 
sive audit of our programs for Afghan women and girls due out 
early next year. And from the written testimonies of all our guests 
today, it is apparent that each of you is fundamentally in agree- 
ment that while there have been precious gains made for Afghan 
women and girls over the past decade, these gains are already 
threatened and will face significant challenges after the bulk of our 
armed forces have withdrawn at the end of 2014. 

Your testimony, Mr. Sopko, also notes the significant obstacles 
SIGAR [Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Reconstruction] 
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and other Federal agencies will face in performing oversight on the 
ground, due to security challenges. As much as 80 percent of the 
country may simply be inaccessible. After 2014, not only may the 
gains which have been made for women be eroded in these areas, 
it is also likely that we may not even know the full extent of the 
setbacks. 

I also look forward to hearing from each of your thoughts on how 
we can improve recruiting and retention of Afghan women in the 
ANSF and Afghan national police. The issue is increasingly timely 
due to a number of second-order effects of low recruitment, such as 
the approaching presidential elections in April, and the inability of 
Afghan women wishing to cast ballots to do so, unless there are 
adequate women in uniform available to search them. The ANSF 
is not meeting its recruiting objectives, and the obstacles are varied 
and significant. 

So thank you all again for being here this afternoon, and I look 
forward to your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tsongas can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 33.] 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you, Ms. Tsongas. Our panel today includes 
Mr. John Sopko, the Special Inspector General for Afghanistan Re- 
construction; Ms. Michelle Barsa, senior manager for policy at In- 
clusive Security Action; and Dr. Kenneth Katzman, a specialist in 
Middle Eastern Affairs at the Congressional Research Service. Mr. 
Sopko, please begin. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. SOPKO, SPECIAL INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL FOR AFGHANISTAN RECONSTRUCTION, OFFICE OF 

THE SPECIAL INSPECTOR GENERAL FOR AFGHANISTAN RE- 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. Sopko. Thank you, very much. Chairman Roby, Ranking 
Member Tsongas, members of the committee, it is a pleasure to be 
here today to discuss SIGAR’s oversight work and the challenges 
facing Afghan women and girls. Since 2002, Congress has appro- 
priated nearly $100 billion to rebuild Afghanistan, making it the 
most expensive effort to rebuild a single nation in U.S. history. 

Improving the lives of Afghan women and girls has been an inte- 
gral component of that effort. From 2003 through 2010, Congress 
dedicated $630 million to address the needs of Afghan women and 
girls, and it appears this investment may have paid off. Over the 
last decade, Afghanistan has made significant progress in advanc- 
ing the rights of Afghan women and girls, providing them with crit- 
ical services and protecting them from violence. 

However, despite these initial gains, Afghan women still remain 
largely marginalized. The United Nations Gender Inequality Index 
puts Afghanistan near the bottom, ranking 175 of 186. The United 
Nations also reports that 50 percent of all marriages that take 
place in Afghanistan are still child marriages. 

And while the goal is for the women to make up 10 percent of 
the Afghan National Army and Air Force, as you know, they cur- 
rently make up .3 percent of those forces. And, unfortunately, the 
results for recruiting women into the Afghan National Police are 
equally abysmal, less than 1 percent. 
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Due to interest from Congress, including members of this com- 
mittee, SIGAR initiated the new audit referenced by Ranking 
Member Tsongas. We will try to identify the challenges and evalu- 
ate the U.S. efforts to confront them. SIGAR is also concerned 
about the impact of the coalition troop drawdown on our govern- 
ment’s ability to oversee Afghan National Security Forces which, 
for the most part, will be solely responsible for preserving these 
hard-fought gains for Afghan women and girls after 2014. 

Now although it is difficult to predict the future U.S. presence 
in Afghanistan, it is likely that less than a quarter of the country, 
mostly the areas around the major cities, will be accessible to U.S. 
civilian personnel by the end of the transition, and a significant de- 
crease from 2009. 

The maps which we are showing up on the TV illustrate that 
fact. They also clearly show the trend of a limited future oversight 
access after 2014. In the coming year, SIGAR will continue to focus 
attention on how the military drawdown, the decline in donor re- 
sources, and the transition to Afghan governance and responsibility 
for the ANSF will affect reconstruction and the rights of women 
and girls. 

[The maps referred to can be found in the Appendix beginning 
on page 71.] 

Mr. SOPKO. Now in addition to our work on Afghan women and 
girls, SIGAR has a large body of work focused on the Afghan Na- 
tional Security Forces which is relevant to today’s hearing. This 
quarter, SIGAR issued a number of new audits and inspections re- 
lated to the ANSF. These reports underscore some key problems 
that SIGAR has identified before, including providing direct assist- 
ance to the Afghan government without fully assessing and or mon- 
itoring and or fixing financial management weaknesses; the lack of 
an ANSF basing plan that takes into account future ANSF num- 
bers; ignoring the Afghan’s inability to sustain programs and infra- 
structure; the absence of strong accountability measures over sup- 
plies provided to the ANSF; and the failure to consistently exercise 
strong contract oversight and management. 

In conclusion, the reconstruction effort is undergoing a massive 
transition. This includes a growing reliance on direct or on-budget 
assistance to the Afghan ministries. Now I just returned from 
Brussels where I met with officials of the European Union [EU] 
and NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization]. These meetings 
confirmed our concerns. As you may know, as it was recently re- 
ported, that NATO was planning to focus less on training of Af- 
ghan troops and more on overseeing how the funding will be spent, 
due to fears of corruption and misuse of NATO funds. I also 
learned that the European Union does not give direct bilateral as- 
sistance to specific Afghan ministries because of the risk of threat 
and abuse. 

This comports with concerns expressed to me by DFID [Depart- 
ment for International Development], the EU — I mean, excuse me, 
the U.K. aid agency early in the year. 

In addition, we were told in Brussels that the EU has serious 
misgivings that the Law and Order Trust Fund [for Afghanistan] 
or LOTFA, has inadequate controls to ensure payments are not 
made to ghost Afghan employees. 
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Therefore, I conclude by saying the United States and other do- 
nors must establish mechanisms to protect direct assistance from 
corruption. And the U.S. and its allies must have the courage to 
condition assistance on the Afghans meeting their commitments, 
whether on oversight or protecting the rights of women and girls. 

Thank you very much. And I look forward to your questioning. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sopko can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 35.] 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you. 

Ms. Barsa. 

STATEMENT OF MICHELLE BARSA, SENIOR MANAGER FOR 
POLICY, INCLUSIVE SECURITY ACTION 

Ms. Barsa. Chairman Roby, Ranking Member Tsongas, members 
of the subcommittee, allow me to thank you for your consistent 
support for Afghan women and for inviting me here to testify today 
on the issue of recruitment and retention of women in the Afghan 
National Security Forces. 

I work with an organization called Inclusive Security, that is 
dedicated to increasing the inclusion of women in peace and secu- 
rity processes. 

We have been in Afghanistan for over a decade, and I travel to 
the country frequently. Informing this testimony are consultations 
I have led with men and women in the Afghan National Security 
Forces, officials of the Afghan Ministries of Interior and Defense, 
and representatives of ISAF [International Security Assistance 
Force], among others. 

Let me start by acknowledging that the gains Afghan women 
have made since 2001 are many. But, as U.S. and coalition forces 
draw down, progress is beginning to erode. 

As we consider how to maintain progress for women, we must 
evaluate women’s direct participation in the Afghan institutions 
mandated to protect those gains. 

In total, the U.S. has appropriated about $52.8 billion for the Af- 
ghan security forces funds for supporting the Afghan national 
forces. Prior to 2013, there had never been authorizing or appro- 
priating language in law that specifically addressed recruitment 
and retention of women in those forces. 

The presence or absence of women in the ANSF has implications 
in the areas the U.S. has deemed top priorities, including, but not 
limited to, democracy promotion, countering terrorism, and pro- 
viding security to the Afghan people. 

And I will elaborate briefly on those three points. 

On the issue of democracy promotion, female security officers are 
required to staff the women-only voter registration and polling sta- 
tions. In the absence of sufficient numbers of female security per- 
sonnel, these voter registration and polling stations will remain 
closed. 

In other words, Afghan women will not be allowed to vote. 

On countering terrorism, last year in Afghanistan, you can trace 
at least 13 recorded accounts of male insurgents dressed as women 
infiltrating restricted areas from which they launched attacks. 
There were no female body searchers to stop them. 
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Due to cultural norms, male security officers cannot conduct body 
searches of women, security checks of homes that have a female 
present, nor effectively gather information from or conduct interro- 
gations of women. 

On the issue of providing security to the Afghan people, of 
course, understanding people to refer equally to men, women, boys 
and girls, sexual and gender-based violence is endemic in Afghani- 
stan, with as many as 87 percent of women experiencing some form 
of domestic abuse or forced marriage in their lifetime. 

In cases where women report these crimes to male police, they 
are often blamed for the abuse or, worse, abused by the officer. 

With female police officers, these crimes are more likely to be 
properly registered, investigated and prosecuted. 

Of the myriad institutional and social impediments to recruit- 
ment and retention in the Afghan security forces, I will highlight 
six of priority concern to women. 

First, the recruitment process. Women have reported recruitment 
officers turning them away, heckling them as bad women and ask- 
ing for sexual favors in exchange for enrollment. 

Second, assignment and rank promotion. Women have often re- 
ported being assigned to positions below their ranks, including sol- 
diers relegated to carrying out menial tasks, such as cleaning the 
office or serving tea. 

Equipment and transportation is an issue. Women have reported 
not being assigned weapons, never receiving uniforms or being 
issued uniforms made for men, and having rare access to vehicles, 
which limits their ability to investigate crimes, respond to ongoing 
incidents, and conduct outreach to communities. 

Three is the issue of sexual harassment. Complaints of sexual 
harassment, abuse and coercion are widespread throughout the 
forces. The existing complaints response mechanism has proven in- 
effective in addressing abuse and holding perpetrators accountable. 

Then, there is the public perceptions issue. While surveys do ac- 
tually show that communities are increasingly supportive of police 
women, families are still reluctant to encourage or allow female 
members to serve. This is partially attributable to conservative cul- 
tural norms, but also to the rampant sexual harassment and as- 
sault within the forces and lack of female-only facilities, which lead 
to rumors of prostitution and un-Islamic behavior. 

Highlighting the point of inadequate facilities, as one example, 
29 of the 30 police training centers do not have dormitories for 
women. Without appropriate facilities, women trainees need to 
travel home each night, which effectively limits enrollment to 
women in the immediate vicinity of the training center. 

The Afghan government has set ambitious targets for recruiting 
and retaining women in the forces, but we are not on track to meet 
them. 

This is, in part, attributable to the environment, but also to an 
under-resourced effort. We are grateful Congress has taken steps 
to address this. The 2013 NDAA [National Defense Authorization 
Act] emphasizes the importance of recruitment and retention of 
women in the forces. The House version of the 2014 NDAA as well 
as the 2014 defense approps [appropriations] bill specifically au- 
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thorize and appropriate, respectively, $47.3 million for this pur- 
pose. 

Efforts to support women in the Afghan forces will be sidelined 
if money is not explicitly reserved, which, to clarify, doesn’t imply 
adding another line of effort to the train and assist mission. 

To effectively integrate women into the forces, interventions de- 
signed to recruit and retain women must be integrated into current 
U.S. efforts under the existing funding categories. 

I want to stress the point that right now the focus needs to be 
on cultivating a safe environment for women within the forces, 
which can only be done by taking on the challenges outlined ear- 
lier. 

Additionally, financial resources must be complemented by 
human resources. Right now, we have gender advisers in place at 
ISAF HQ [International Security Assistance Force Headquarters], 
ISAF Joint Command and the NATO training mission. A number 
of these positions will be cut by the start of 2014, which will curtail 
our ability to meaningfully make progress toward the goals set. 

Without question, Afghan women have experienced improve- 
ments in access to health care, education, economic opportunity 
and political power since the fall of the Taliban in 2001. 

But it is important to remember, they weren’t handed progress; 
they fought for it. They established social services organizations, 
ran for political office, advocated to official actors, and did the im- 
possible work of holding communities together in the midst of war. 

As we question how to maintain gains post-2014, our answers 
must include enabling women themselves to protect what they 
have fought so hard to achieve. We must acknowledge Afghan 
women’s interest in serving their communities and their country. 

And, for those who want to serve in the armed forces, it is our 
obligation to ensure they can. 

Thank you, and I welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Barsa can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 50.] 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Katzman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH KATZMAN, SPECIALIST IN MID- 
DLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERV- 
ICE 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you very much. Chairman Roby and Rank- 
ing Member Tsongas for 

Mrs. Roby. Dr. Katzman, sorry. 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you very much for asking the Congressional 
Research Service for my testimony. I will summarize it and ask the 
full text be included in the record. 

My work on Afghanistan for the Congressional Research Service 
focuses extensively on Afghan politics, culture and the human 
rights situation, having studied Afghanistan since the Soviet era. 

My testimony lays out some of the gains and some of the set- 
backs, actually, that women have made in Afghanistan since 2001. 

There have been dramatic gains, as outlined, but also, since the 
Taliban insurgency gained or regained some strength, toward 2006, 
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2007, before President Obama’s surge in Afghanistan, there have 
been setbacks. 

As the Taliban make gains, they tend to enforce their way of 
thinking in the areas under their control. 

What I want to do in my summary is just lay out four scenarios 
for post-2014 and how that would affect women’s rights in Afghani- 
stan. 

The first scenario is relative stability. In other words, postulating 
that it appears that, roughly, the United States might keep about 
10,000 troops in Afghanistan after 2014, with about another 5,000 
partner country forces. 

Most of my peers in this business, we agree that that probably 
is reasonably enough to preserve a status quo. The government in 
Kabul will not collapse under that scenario and will continue to 
even accomplish some economic development. 

Most of these forces will be training and mentoring the 350,000 
member ANSF. 

So if the security situation — if, indeed, the security gains hold, 
roughly, then women’s rights will relatively remain as they are — 
steps forward, steps backward; gains, some setbacks, but not a dra- 
matic decline. 

The second scenario is what I call a worst-case scenario, which 
would be a collapse of the government in Kabul. If, for example, 
there is no agreement to keep U.S. troops or if the international 
troops prove insufficient, and the Afghan security forces collapse 
under Taliban pressure, and the Taliban were, perhaps, to recap- 
ture control of Afghanistan or much of Afghanistan, that clearly I 
think would represent a worst-case scenario. 

We could expect that even though some Taliban leaders, includ- 
ing Mullah Omar, have suggested that they may be more open to 
a different type of re^me, should they come back to power, not nec- 
essarily expelling girls from school, not necessarily preventing 
women working outside the home. I think we have to assume that 
if the Taliban were to come back to power, they would enforce some 
of those restrictions, many of those restrictions that they practiced 
when they were in power from 1996 to 2001, which included using 
the soccer stadium as an arena to stone women to death and con- 
duct public executions. And women in the streets who were not 
completely covered were routinely hit. And it was — well, we don’t 
need to go — it was awful. You know, there is no other way to de- 
scribe it. 

The most likely scenario I see is this third scenario, where I say 
the influence of what I call faction leaders is going to increase after 
2014. The U.S. and partners will have not that many forces in Af- 
ghanistan. These faction leaders probably will reassert themselves. 
They already are starting to call some of their former militia men 
back into service. 

Most of them are Islamic — very, very conservative Islamists. 
Ismail Khan, for example, who used to run western Afghanistan; 
there was a faction leader in Helmand, Sher Mohammad 
Akhunzadeh, very, very repressive, conservative on women. 

Some of them, such as Mr. Dostum [Abdul Rashid Dostum] in 
the north, the Uzbek area, he is actually somewhat more progres- 
sive. He is a former communist. 
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But the bottom line is, the faction leaders would have increased 
influence in post-2014, and they tend to enforce arbitrary rule. 
Rule of law will basically dissolve. They rule by the barrel of the 
gun, the, what I call in the testimony, the mujahideen culture, the 
culture of we fought the Soviets, we fought the Taliban, therefore, 
we are in charge, and you do what we say. 

Again, not a good scenario for women; but, you know, not as bad 
as the Taliban coming back. 

A middle-ground scenario would be, as I say in the last one, a 
settlement with the Taliban, if there is a political settlement. 
Karzai or his successor has a settlement with the Taliban. The 
Taliban come back into the government peacefully, perhaps as min- 
isters, perhaps controlling provinces or having seats in Parliament. 
Again, these Talibs who come back would be looking to impose Is- 
lamic restrictions, and that would not be a good scenario for 
women. However, they would not be controlling the government, 
they would be in partnership with existing progressive forces, and 
so it is sort of a middle-ground scenario. 

So in conclusion, under almost any post-2014 Afghanistan sce- 
nario, it is likely that some of the gains we have seen since 2001 
will likely be eroded. Some of these gains threaten more than other 
scenarios, but likely it will not be a positive after 2014. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Katzman can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 60.] 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you very much, and again thank you all for 
your input and insight into these issues that are so very important 
to this committee. I am going to start with you, Mr. Sopko. This 
weekend, there was a Washington Post article that I am sure most 
everybody here has read, where your organization discussed the 
difficulty that your auditors are going to have monitoring the U.S.- 
funded construction projects as the U.S. troop levels reduce over 
the next 12 months and after 2014. 

As you conduct your ongoing work, looking at women’s programs 
specifically over the next year, what sort of approach are you going 
to take to gather information and provide us better visibility as it 
relates to women’s issues there? 

Mr. Sopko. Chairman Roby, that is a good question, and I will 
be honest with you, we don’t have as good an answer I would like 
to give you. One of the reasons we sent that letter to the Secretary 
of State, Secretary of Defense, and AID [Agency for International 
Development] administrator was to try to glean best practices. We 
in particular are trying to understand how you can monitor these 
far-reaching programs and if you look at the bubble map, we have 
actually put some specific construction projects on, but that doesn’t 
include, and if we did include all of the places where the ANP [Af- 
ghan National Police] is working, or the Afghan military are work- 
ing, that whole map would be red, and remember, we are paying 
money for their salaries, we are trying to ensure there is recruit- 
ment of women in all of those areas. And the difficulty is how do 
we monitor when U.S. citizens, U.S. citizens working for the gov- 
ernment cannot get there? 

Mrs. Roby. Well, right. And so I wanted to bring up at this point 
and ask you, when we were, our last trip, on Mother’s Day, we had 
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opportunity, and these ladies here as well were all with us when 
we sat down with the Minister of Defense and had a frank con- 
versation with him about the monies that are supposed to be used 
for that very purpose. And we had a — I mean, it was a very frank 
discussion about whether or not he was committed to ensuring that 
those monies would go to the right place. 

He stated verbally, that he was. So, you know, we do have this 
language that Mrs. Davis proposed that is in the current — the 2014 
NDAA that makes sure that that money is used, but I am curious, 
in your role, have you had an opportunity to interact with the Min- 
ister of Defense and had these conversations to make sure that 
that money is going where it is supposed to go? 

Mr. SOPKO. Madam Chairman, I have not had any conversation 
with the Minister of Defense, and in particular, I have avoided con- 
versations at that level because of the political overtones, especially 
since many of the ministers are now running for president, so I 
don’t want to be shown showing favorites, or not showing favorites. 

But we have reached out to officials in the ministries at a lower 
level to try to make a determination. And again, I think the thing 
you have to keep in mind is, and I use President Reagan’s oft-used 
statement, “trust but verify,” and I know my colleague. Dr. 
Katzman, who has looked at this since the Soviet Union, will re- 
member that in the Soviet Union, they had a better Constitution 
than we did, so on paper it looked great in the Soviet Union, and 
these promises are one thing. I think what we need to do is we 
have to go out and verify, and that is why 

Mrs. Roby. Sure. 

Mr. SoPKO [continuing]. We are concerned about our ability to go 
out and see those sites and actually kick the tires. 

Mrs. Roby. Well that is the — these maps are very, very telling, 
so I can appreciate that. And so when you talk about reaching 
these rural areas and, can you just expand on, you know, I mean, 
I know what I have read in the news articles, but expand on what 
your plan is to reach these rural areas as we move to 2014 and be- 
yond. 

Mr. SoPKO. Like everything in Afghanistan, there is no silver 
bullet, and what we are going to have to do is use multiple ap- 
proaches to this. You can use geospatial, which are satellite photos 
that you are well aware of, but they have limitations. You can use 
third-party monitors, and we have actually had experience auditing 
third-party monitors. And some have been very good. Others have 
been very bad, and actually we did an audit of a USAID [United 
States Agency for International Development] program and the 
third-party monitors couldn’t get out and do the monitoring. 

Mrs. Roby. Because they would be — the attention would be 
drawn to them. 

Mr. SoPKO. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Roby. I mean, I think the Washington Post article alluded 
to this, saying if there is some, you know, Afghan individual out 
with a notepad and a camera, then clearly they are tied to Western 
money and they would be threatened themselves. 

Mr. SoPKO. Absolutely. How long is he or she going to last out 
in the countryside? And again, 70 percent of the population is in 
rural areas. 
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Mrs. Roby. Right. 

Mr. SOPKO. Which means it is probably going to be outside those 
bubbles. 

Mrs. Roby. Right, and we — real quick, and then I will yield to 
Ms. Tsongas, but when we experienced that in our last trip, com- 
pared to 2, 3 — our first trip 2 years ago, 2 V 2 years ago, where we 
couldn’t move around the country either, and you and I have talked 
about that. So it is very, very evident that these challenges exist. 
My time has expired. Ms. Tsongas. 

Ms. Tsongas. Thank you, and thank you all. I think as you can 
see, our focus and our concern is real, both as a result of all of your 
testimonies, and understanding how important it is to the long- 
term stability of the country, that these gains are not bargained 
away, and that women continue to have ways to meaningfully par- 
ticipate in their country. 

And hearing, in an earlier hearing, our April hearing, there was 
testimony that the ANSF is primarily responsible for recruiting 
women. And Mr. Sopko, you said in your written testimony that 
12,000 women police officers who can conduct body searches on 
women will be necessary at polling stations so that women are, you 
know, are allowed to vote in the upcoming elections. But unfortu- 
nately, there are currently only about 1,600 women police officers. 

And from your testimony, and Ms. Barsa said, this participation 
is a near-term problem and a long-term problem. In the near term 
is bulking up the police force so that women can fully participate. 
The long-term problem is that by participating, they have a stake 
in governance and the security situation in the country reflects 
their input. 

So the question I have is, what are the levers we can use, if the 
ANSF is primarily responsible, we are quickly drawing down, how 
do we incentivize the ANSF to take seriously the need to have 
women participating to a necessary extent one, so women can par- 
ticipate in the elections in the short-term, and two, for the long- 
term security of the country, so I will start with you, Ms. Barsa, 
and then Mr. Sopko, if you would answer. 

Ms. Barsa. Sure. It is not the easiest task, but there are a couple 
things I think you can do. I think one, and Congress has already 
taken this step, is to dedicate financial resources explicitly to re- 
cruitment and retention. And looking beyond just female-targeted 
recruitment campaigns, but really to the infrastructure and facility 
refurbishment that the reformist system policies and processes that 
needs to happen to create a safe environment for women in the 
forces. 

That money needs strong safeguards, so that it is not used for 
any other purpose, particularly if it is transferred to the Afghan 
ministries. And we also need to be creative in thinking about how 
we use this funding as potentially positive incentives, so that the 
Afghan ministries in theory could get a plus-up in their budget 
when they meet certain benchmarks related to recruitment and re- 
tention, or when we look to money that is dedicated for higher edu- 
cation, secondary or tertiary education for girls, and looking at 
working out a system like our U.S. program of ROTC [Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps] such that women exchange scholarships to at- 
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tend these higher institutions in exchange for a service, either the 
police or army, right? 

I think another piece of it is human resources. I mentioned the 
issue of the advisors. We need these advisors embedded within the 
ministry. They really force and drive action as well as sitting close 
to the commanders of ISF HQ, IGC [Inter Governmental Council] 
and NATO training command, as well as trainers. 

So the training capacity doesn’t exist internal of the ANA [Af- 
ghan National Army] and it is quite weak within the ANP, or the 
Afghan National Police, and so they are looking externally to inter- 
national trainers, so they do trainings of trainers for the Afghans 
to build up that capacity. Diplomatic pressure is really important 
to bring it up in every key leader engagement, just as you all did 
in your Mother’s Day CODED. Those gestures carry a lot of weight 
within the Afghan ministry. 

I think as we look to professionalizing the force of reform and re- 
vision of the performance evaluation process, such that Afghan offi- 
cers, particularly those in leadership positions, are evaluated not 
just on their tactical and operational performance, but on their 
demonstrated ability to uphold the values of the force. And for 
leaders, their unit’s adherence to a code of conduct that includes 
zero tolerance for sexual abuse and harassment. 

And then finally, I think there is the support for ongoing efforts 
led by Afghan and international NGOs [non-governmental organi- 
zations]. There is a lot of really incredible work happening right 
now. Consortiums of Afghan women’s NGOs that have set up a po- 
lice mentoring project in the provinces, women are working one on 
one with police to build their capacity and help them advance com- 
plaints when they have them. There are policewomen’s associations 
being formed, and the Afghan Women’s Network, a local NGO, is 
training them in advocacy, bringing them for direct exchanges with 
chiefs of police. There is work with male commanders, there is com- 
munity-based democratic policing projects, legal advisors embedded 
within the ministries who go through accelerated training led by 
NGOs. 

And that money is all currently coming through LOFTA, through 
the Law and Order Trust Fund, and it is unclear whether those 
funding levels will be sustained post-2014, so that is another clear 
avenue. 

Ms. Tsongas. Mr. Sopko, if you have, we have a little time. 

Mr. Sopko. I am usually not into policy. I do process, as I have 
explained to you before. But I think all of the points raised by my 
colleague here at the table are accurate. I think we have to look 
at our own experience, and our own experience with how we inte- 
grated our military, how we have promoted women in the ranks, 
how we did it in the police forces. And there is no silver bullet. I 
think what my colleague has said has given you a list of about 10 
or 15 issues, and I think those are things you have to look at al- 
most every one of them. But the one thing you do have, you have 
the purse strings. 

You have the money that is going to Afghanistan, and it is a lot 
of money. And I think you have to design a program that 
incentivizes doing what we, and that means you, and the taxpayer 
behind you, wants to see done. So there is no silver bullet. But I 
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will say the one thing which will destroy any of your plans will he 
if security goes south on the Afghan country, and we don’t have ef- 
fective oversight. 

Mrs. Roby. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Mr. Sopko, I have 
heard you numerous times, and here I am again. I am like any 
human being. I want to see women and children treated fairly, 
whether it be America or Afghanistan. My biggest concern is, and 
I am sure everybody in town will read your report, but you, and 
maybe those at the table, you have set up metrics of what you 
think should show that Afghanistan is moving forward. Obviously, 
they are not making great advances, and there are cultural reasons 
for that going back 2000 years. It doesn’t mean that we still 
shouldn’t try, but in the debt ceiling increase a week ago, $240 bil- 
lion for 2 V 2 months, $30 billion of that goes to Afghanistan. 

When do we get to a point as a Congress, and I am talking about 
both parties, that we set the metrics, but we fall short of the 
metrics. The American people are sick and tired of the money that 
we continue to spend and you and other inspector generals testify 
that you can’t account for a large percentage of the American 
money going to Afghanistan. I don’t know, I hope every one of my 
colleagues knows that we had seven Americans killed during the 
shutdown. I don’t know? That is something I am concerned about. 
But when do you get to a point, I have been listening for 12 years. 
I am on the Armed Services Committee as everybody else up here. 
I have heard, not from you today, I have heard the word, “fragile.” 
We are making progress, but things are fragile. Situations are frag- 
ile. I hope that you will continue, those of you at the table, and 
many people like yourself, to continue to try to put pressure on 
Congress to look at what we expect, what is reasonable to expect, 
and what is not reasonable. 

Because I cannot explain back to people in my district how we 
continue to spend $30 billion in Afghanistan as we raise the debt 
ceiling, and we are cutting programs left and right across the Third 
District of North Carolina, even some of the military down in my 
district. I hope that at some point in time, whether it be you or 
someone else, would be honest with the Congress and say that just 
putting money in a black hole and there is no end to the black hole. 
I assume that the metrics are in here regarding this issue of the 
women in Afghanistan. I assume you have got recommendations in 
here, is that correct? I haven’t had a chance to look at it. 

Mr. Sopko. Congressman, that is our quarterly report that you 
held up. You got an advance copy, the committee did. We do dis- 
cuss some of the metrics. We do not come up with the metrics, we 
use the metrics as provided by the U.S. government and try to 
apply them. Again, you are putting me into that scary zone for in- 
spector generals and that is enunciating policy. I again will refer 
to another President: I feel your pain. I am a taxpayer, too, but pol- 
icy issues have to be decided by somebody else. We do process. As 
I told you before, I think at one of our other meetings, I am the 
eternal optimist. I think we can accomplish something in Afghani- 
stan, but that is my personal opinion. As an auditor, I know my 
auditors behind me are saying, “Oh, well you have got to follow 
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GAGAS [generally accepted government auditing standards] on 
your personal opinion.” But my personal opinion, I think we can do. 

But I do also want to keep in — let us keep in mind that we have 
lost a good many troops, and a lot of our treasury there, and we 
don’t want to lose it all, and have wasted all of it now that we are 
coming into the transition. This is prohahly the most important pe- 
riod, now, with the drawdown in the troops, we have got to get it 
right. And that is what we are trying to emphasize with the maps, 
we are trying to emphasize with all the reports, and I personally 
think that hearings like this are very important, because you are 
getting the message out to your colleagues, we are making a record 
of the concerns you have, the concerns we have, and the points and 
concerns that every witness has. So I am again, I believe in the 
process and I think the process is working having this type of con- 
versation. 

Mr. Jones. Well in closing, I just would like to say to whomever 
is watching this to hold Congress responsible, to have benchmarks, 
whether it be talking about helping the women of Afghanistan or 
whatever the project might be, and if we are not making those 
benchmarks, then stop spending the money and stop sending young 
men and women to die in Afghanistan. So anyway. Madam Chair- 
man, thank you for the time. 

Mrs. Roby. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you. Madam Chair, I would like to thank 
you and the other members of the committee for being so diligent 
about this issue, traveling to that country on multiple occasions, 
and I think you are doing some of the most meaningful work in 
this Congress by your diligence here, and I am proud to be associ- 
ated with it in a very minor way after the work you have done. 

This, what we hear is overwhelming, just overwhelming that in 
a country of 31 million people, apparently there are only 120,000 
women have a high school diploma. Eighty-seven percent of Afghan 
women report being victimized by some sort of physical violence or 
coerced sexual activity. It is appalling. But, you know, when all 
seems lost, there are some metrics, as my friend from North Caro- 
lina just said, that make you feel a little more optimistic. If I read 
this correctly, that around the time of the U.S. invasion or shortly 
before, the life expectancy for Afghan women was 44 years. It is 
now 62 years. That is an unbelievable achievement for which the 
Afghan women themselves deserve the most credit, but this coun- 
try and its taxpayers, its troops, its civilians, public servants de- 
serve credit, including each of you. 

I was sobered, however. Dr. Katzman, when I heard your four 
scenarios. It is really sobering when you think about all of the in- 
vestment of life and blood and money for a dozen years, that the 
best scenario of the four is the status quo, which is grim. The other 
three compete in terms of their grimness. I am not sure that I 
would disagree with your assessment, so let me ask anyone on the 
panel, or each of you, this question. Given the probability that 
there will be very rough times for Afghan women and girls when 
troops are withdrawn, given the high probability that is the case, 
in which institution in Afghanistan is there the strongest measure 
of progress for women and girls? In which institution have we had 
the greatest positive impact? And I ask that question so that we 
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can have some guidance on where to focus our future resources. I 
am kind of looking for an oasis here, a place that is most likely to 
be a success story in the years ahead. Dr. Katzman, would you 
want to answer first? 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you very much, Congressman. You know, in 
my testimony, what I tried to do is put in some specific names of 
some very inspiring and very powerful and successful women in Af- 
ghanistan, because they don’t get a lot of press. We talk about sta- 
tistics, and infant mortality is way down, which adds to, what you 
pointed out, but in government, you know, just in governance, we 
have a very successful woman governor, Habiba Sarobi, she is now 
a vice presidential candidate. We have had, in my testimony, one 
woman who is an Afghan, Malala. We hear about Malala 
Yousafzai, Malalai Joya in Afghanistan. She stood up at a big loya 
jirga, which is a traditional Afghan assembly, and was shouting 
down these commanders who I was mentioning, for past abuses 
during the various civil wars. 

And then, you know, obviously they retaliated and basically 
drove her out of Afghanistan, but there are a lot of powerful 
women, so I would say in the governance structure, in the Par- 
liament, at the district, you know, at the mainly in the central gov- 
ernment, in the ministries, the Ministry of Education, there is a 
Ministry of Women’s Affairs. The core of the Kabul government is 
where you are seeing, and in the Parliament is where you see a lot 
of success. And in the ANSF too, although I am a little skeptical 
that that is going to continue. 

Mr. Andrews. But how about outside the government, because 
if one of your scenarios comes true and the government implodes, 
or has no functioning control, are there any non-governmental in- 
stitutions out provincially that are stronger or working? 

Dr. Katzman. There are. I mean, many civil societies, you know, 
we have the Afghan Women’s Networks, a lot of civil society groups 
that advocate for women have come up. However, if these scenarios 
come to pass, the dire scenarios, those groups are likely going to 
be somewhat suppressed, unfortunately. 

Mr. Andrews. Anybody else have a suggestion? 

Mr. SOPKO. I think that what the doctor said, the last point is 
the one I would focus on. If security goes south, all the scenarios 
are extremely negative, and there is no organization that will pro- 
tect the women, so we have to focus on making certain that the 
ANSF and the rule of law, as fragile as it is, exists. And I can just 
add. Congressman, I don’t know, and we haven’t done that audit 
yet, but hopefully when that audit gets done that we reference, we 
will find out what has succeeded the best and what hasn’t. As you 
probably know, I sent that letter to all the major agencies asking 
for your top 10 successes, and DOD [Department of Defense], State, 
and AID refused to answer it, saying they couldn’t rack and stack. 
Now personally I find that troubling and I think you and Congress 
should, because that is a requirement of 0MB [Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget] that you are able to rack and stack your pro- 
grams on what succeeds. 

Mr. Andrews. I am sure that that sounds like a good project for 
us. 

Mr. SoPKO. Yes. 
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Mr. Andrews. I yield back. Thank you. 

Mrs. Roby. Dr. Katzman, I want to talk to you about the sce- 
narios that you presented and really get you to elaborate because 
obviously, your worst-case scenario is, as Mr. Jones pointed out, 
that is where the fragile part comes in, that it is very fragile. And 
when you talk to women in Afghanistan, there is a real recognition 
that getting back to that place would completely gut every — you 
know, and these are women who have put their lives on the line, 
and do it every single day. 

But I really want you to, if you could, elaborate and about the 
importance of the participation, and you, as well, the importance 
of the participation of women in this election, and how important — 
and we can’t emphasize this enough — a peaceful transfer of power 
is going to dictate what the likely outcome will be, based on your 
analysis. 

Dr. Katzman. Thank you. I would say, let’s look at the reports, 
and I believe them to be true, that Mr. Karzai favors his former 
foreign minister, Zalmai Rassoul, who I have met on a number of 
occasions. He is very progressive. Was educated in the West, in Eu- 
rope. He is a modernizer. 

One of his key opponents in the election is Abdul Rab Rasul 
Sayyaf. He is a Saudi-backed mujahideen commander, who was 
very successful against the Soviet Union, and then went into par- 
liament, where he has fought to basically block the law on elimi- 
nating violence against women from becoming law. 

It basically is a Karzai decree. Karzai issued the EVAW [Elimi- 
nation of Violence Against Women] by decree. The parliament has 
been talking about passing it into law. Sayyaf has blocked it — 
along with his allies. He is not the only one. 

So, depending on who wins, you can get very different results. 

Karzai’s brother is running, Quayum. He used to have a res- 
taurant in Baltimore. He used to come all the time, when the 
Taliban were in power. And no one ever met with him, but, it was 
a sad time. 

But he is also, like his brother, somewhat progressive. 

So, Dr. Abdullah is running. He ran last time. He is from the 
northern area. Again, very progressive. Very pro-West. 

So, depending on who wins, you can have different outcomes. 

Mrs. Roby. And under the scenario that you talked about, with 
the factions, I guess 

Dr. Katzman. Faction leaders. 

Mrs. Roby. Yes. Do you think that they — I mean, I know that 
this is all kind of trying to predict the future stuff, but do you hon- 
estly believe under that scenario that those individuals would be 
able to keep the Taliban at bay? I mean, wouldn’t it be worst-case 
scenario plus something worse? 

Does that make sense? 

Dr. Katzman. Yes. Some postulate civil war. Basically, these fac- 
tion leaders are mostly from the north and west. They are mostly 
non-Pashtuns. The Taliban are Pashtun. So the hypothesis is these 
faction leaders are gonna re-arm and fight against the Pashtun 
Taliban. And there will be a civil war. 

I am not sure I am where that is as far as that being that dire 
of a civil war. I do think the Taliban will be kept roughly at bay. 
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But the faction leaders will simply re-assert themselves, because 
rule of law is going to deteriorate, because the international com- 
munity is not there watching the Afghans as closely anymore. 

A lot of the gains we have seen is because we have been riding 
them. You know, we are on them. We are threatening to withhold 
money, or we are, you know, enacting provisions like we have 
talked about today. 

And they do respond. Once we are not there, as much, it going 
to become — revert back to the way it was before we were there. 

Mrs. Roby. Sure. 

Ms. Barsa, do you know, we spent some time at Herat University 
on our last trip. Forty percent of their student population are 
women. Very encouraged by that. 

One of the things, as we even look at the map that Mr. Sopko 
put on the board, you know, there are kind of the four corners that 
are — where there will be a presence. Then you have all these rural 
areas that we are really worried about. 

In your opinion, do you think that women have gained enough 
that they can’t be stopped at this point? Like they have had a taste 
and they will continue to seek out. Or do you think that they — I 
mean, we talk about being fragile. How fragile is it? I mean, how 
easily would they be forced back into the corner and darkness? 

Ms. Barsa. Well, there is not a single answer to that, because 
it varies quite dramatically from region to region. In the west, I 
think — in the west and north, in particular, I think that you will 
see women maintain a lot of the gains. 

The experience and quality of life for women in those two regions 
is quite different from what you will see in the east and the south. 
Right? 

And so, I think — you also have to take into consideration the po- 
litical negotiations that are ongoing in those regions already, right, 
but also acknowledge the role that women are playing in those po- 
litical negotiations, which is something that I think we miss. 

As we look at the dysfunction of the national level peace process, 
I think we are missing some of what is happening at a provincial 
level in terms of reintegration efforts and local reconciliation efforts 
that are being integrated into that. 

So you have provincial peace committees overseeing those efforts. 
There are three women on each of the committees, a minimum of 
three women. And they are negotiating directly with commanders. 
They are mediating intertribal disputes that are leading to desta- 
bilization at a district level. And, really, demonstrating their value 
and leadership in a tangible and concrete way to the extent that 
it is being recognized by men in official authority positions. 

Mrs. Roby. Right. 

Ms. Barsa. In Kandahar, for example, one of the women on the 
provincial peace committee was nominated to be deputy head of the 
council, based on her work in mediating intertribal disputes. 

Mrs. Roby. And that is real. 

Ms. Barsa. That is real. Yes. 

Mrs. Roby. Okay. Thanks. 

My time has expired. I want to hear more. 

But, Ms. Duckworth. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. Madam Chair. 
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And, Mr. Sopko, it is good to see you again. 

I want to return back to something that you had actually said 
in Oversight and Government Reform looking at the diversity of 
projects that are ongoing and applying it to Afghanistan. 

You know, as you said, DOD, USAID, State Department can’t 
rack and stack for you. And then, in looking at what we do post- 
pullout of the U.S. troops, is there any way forward in terms of co- 
ordinating what is happening? 

Or do you have any recommendations on how we would be able 
to have oversight of all of the different departments, you know, 
that are trying to do these projects in Afghanistan, at least from 
our end, with the U.S. money that is going over there, so that we 
know that, for example, USAID is here, trying to do this project for 
women and girls, but then, again, so is the State Department Of- 
fice of Ambassador for Women and Girls, and the like? 

Mr. Sopko. Well, you actually highlighted one of the problems 
that one of our prior audits had dealing with women’s issues. And 
we issued the one, I believe it was in 2010 or 2011, looking at co- 
ordination, and we noticed there was a lack of coordination. 

I supposed if there is somebody who can try to coordinate it, to 
some extent, our looking at all of these programs tries to, using the 
bully pulpit to get people to coordinate. 

But that is one of the most serious problems we have. People just 
don’t talk to each other. 

And, if you recall when I spoke at the Oversight and Government 
Reform Committee hearing, I talked about those seven questions. 
And one of them was coordinate with the Afghans, but it was also 
coordinate internally. 

And we are not coordinating with our allies. I just came back 
from NATO and was a bit surprised to find out that the NATO al- 
lies didn’t know about some of the things that DOD and the EU 
was even doing, so — and AID. 

So that is a major problem we have, on coordination. 

Ms. Duckworth. Ms. Barsa, do you have any information on the 
type of work that is being done by some of the U.S. allies for 
women and girls in Afghanistan right now? 

Ms. Barsa. I have information that is focused on the peace and 
security intervention. Not more broadly. 

So there is quite a bit of work that is being done. Most of the 
work that is being done to fund police mentorship work and the 
formation of policewomen’s associations and the lobbying that those 
associations are doing to police commanders is being facilitated by 
Afghan women’s NGOs but with funding from European nations, 
from the Dutch in particular. They are really coming out ahead on 
that. 

In the peace and security realm, you know, that varies. The Nor- 
wegians are really doing quite a bit of work to train women in 
skills related to community mobilization and the value of women’s 
inclusion in the peace process and are funding quite a bit of work 
to forge bridges and links between women in official authority posi- 
tions and women in civil society, so women on the provincial peace 
committees and provincial counsels together with women’s, what 
you might call NGOs or voluntary associations, women who are 
doing really productive work in service to their communities at a 
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provincial level, which I think is doing quite a bit in service of ex- 
panding women’s political power and a space for them in the polit- 
ical discussion and debate. 

Ms. Duckworth. Can you — just off the top of my head, I am 
thinking of other nations, I mean, yes, the U.S. is going to take a 
leading role, and we certainly hold a big chunk of the purse strings. 

But looking at some of the other nations around the world that 
also have a history or a tradition of strong democracy, of women 
participating in the democratic process, especially those like — 
places like Malaysia, Indonesia, that are Muslim nations, is there 
any potential there for us to reach out to those nations for help in 
Afghanistan? 

Ms. Barsa. Huge potential. And particularly as it relates to secu- 
rity force development. So this is something we have looked at a 
lot. It is funding professional development opportunities and ex- 
changes between not just Afghan women in the forces, but also 
their male commanders, with Islamic nations that have a strong 
presence of women in their forces, and to look at how that has 
functioned, the value that has been added, and the systems that 
have been put in place to support that. So 100 percent. 

Ms. Duckworth. Great to hear. 

Dr. Katzman, can you add to something like that? 

Dr. Katzman. Well, I just wanted to mention Turkey. Because, 
you know, Turkey does Ijasically command Kabul city in partner- 
ship with the Afghans. And, I am not a Turkey expert, but, you 
know, it has a somewhat Islamic government right now, but still 
a tradition of progressivity and secularism, particularly in its mili- 
tary. 

And it is a big force contributor in Afghanistan. 

I think Malaysia has a few, not many. I don’t think Indonesia 
even has any forces in Afghanistan. 

But I think the Turks, as a Muslim nation and a lot of the Af- 
ghans, particularly in the north, speak a Turkic dialect, Uzbek is 
a Turkic dialect. That might be something to look at. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. Dr. Katzman. 

I yield back. Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Roby. We are gonna run, go vote, really quickly. 

So if you will be patient, there are only two votes, and we are 
15 minutes into the first one, so we got to go, but we will come 
right back, if you guys don’t mind waiting. 

And for the members that are here, if you can come back, I 
would appreciate it as well. Thanks. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Roby. Okay, thank you for your patience and letting us ex- 
ercise our constitutional duty. I want to pick up on behalf of my 
colleague, Mrs. Davis. She, I don’t think, can return, but I think 
something that in repeated conversations about our concerns about 
Afghan women one of the things that she has concentrated a lot 
of her efforts on is the election, the upcoming election. 

And how can we make sure that they — the Afghan government — 
does not use the lack of women in the ANP as an excuse for women 
to not have the opportunity to exercise their right to vote. 

One of the things that has come up a lot of times in our con- 
versations, you know, both traveling back and forth to Afghanistan, 
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but also just even down on the floor is between Mrs. Davis and Ms. 
Tsongas and myself and others, is what creative ideas can we come 
up with and help facilitate to get women to the polls but ensure 
that their vote counts. 

And so I am sure each of you have some ideas, maybe outside 
of your wheelhouse, but I am sure you each have an opinion of 
sorts. And so, again, on behalf of Mrs. Davis — and I know this is 
important to all of us, but this is of particular importance to her, 
and if she were here I am quite confident this is what she would 
probably ask you about. 

Mr. SOPKO. If I can start, chairman. Actually we did an audit on 
the barriers to greater participation in women in the last Afghan 
election, and we found serious problems, similar to the problems I 
think you are seeing right now, and similar concerns, and we 
issued a number of recommendations, and that was an audit we 
did back in October of 2009. 

And we recommended then to the ambassador, in conjunction 
with the United Nations, to urge the Independent Election Com- 
mission [lEC] to address those challenges of female candidates and 
voters, by taking a number of corrective actions, including 
proactively recruiting and training female lEC staff, and inte- 
grating women in the lEC planning process, communicating to all 
lEC staff the importance of following electoral law, increasing su- 
pervision over staff and publicly reporting violators, ensuring reg- 
istration centers and polling places are secure, accessible locations, 
and raising awareness of the right of women to participate fully in 
electoral process. 

And I think those recommendations are still valid today. The em- 
bassy agreed fully with those. So we hope they are being imple- 
mented or trying to implement them now. 

Mrs. Roby. And I am interested in hearing the other two, re- 
marks, but one of the other things that we had talked about, you 
know, similar to what we do here in the United States as it relates 
to get-out-the-vote efforts. 

I know that sounds very simplistic, but it is what makes the dif- 
ferences in elections is you have to get people to the polls. 

And — oh, I am asking your question. I didn’t think you were com- 
ing back. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Roby. But anyway, Susan and others, we have talked 
about, you know, using the women or helping to motivate the 
women that are — have had the privilege of education and are in a 
position to be leaders within their communities, particularly in the 
rural areas, to help guide women through this process. 

So, if the other two want to make comments. 

Ms. Barsa. Sure. I think, you know, there are a couple of pieces 
to look at. One is security. Another is monitoring and engagement. 
And the third is civic education. 

So on the security piece, the plan in place right now is to con- 
tract temporary female security personnel for the election on the 
order of about 13,000. And the hope is that they can look to exist- 
ing female teachers, train them up in 2 to 3 days, and secure con- 
tracts just to staff maybe a last-ditch voter registration effort and 
then certainly the polling stations on the day of the election. 
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All of that is a bit behind schedule because of resourcing issues. 
And so we will see how effective that is, but that is a key compo- 
nent. 

Then there is the monitoring piece. So some of what we have 
been doing is training women in how to monitor political transition 
processes and helping them develop their own tools for what they 
want to prioritize as key indicators for a transparent, legitimate 
process, and one that has adequate attention to women and gender, 
right? 

And so they are collecting that information and feeding it back 
up. And then we do additional training on how you communicate 
findings to decisionmakers and people with official authority over 
those issues. 

The last piece, like you mentioned, the get out the vote or civic 
education piece. One of the flaws with the ways we have ap- 
proached civic education in Afghanistan thus far is that we treat 
it much more like a training on how to vote. So the actual physical 
logistics of what you do when you arrive at the voting station and 
helping women be aware that nobody is watching them. No one 
will know who they voted for and there will be no repercussions for 
who they vote for because they receive quite a number of intimi- 
dating threats in advance of the election. 

But we don’t do civic education that is oriented towards under- 
standing how you choose a candidate of your preference, right; how 
you understand each individual’s political platform and whether or 
not it services your needs, and how you can engage candidates in 
discussions about what needs need to be met and their approach 
to addressing those. 

So I think that will be a big piece in looking towards the success 
not only of the presidential election, but certainly the parliamen- 
tary elections to follow, and whether or not we can oversee, fund 
and support a robust civic education effort. 

Mrs. Roby. I want to ask Dr. Katzman, you stated in your re- 
sponse to one of my other questions, is that, you know, the outcome 
of the election, of course, you have candidates that represent very 
differing interests when it comes to the rights of women, is what 
I understood you to say. And that being the case, that civic compo- 
nent as it relates to helping these women understand how to 
choose the candidate and what that person represents to them is 
going to be so crucial. 

My time is expired, and Mrs. Davis, it is your turn. And I will 
just tell you that I apologize. I didn’t know you were coming back, 
but I am sure you can expound on those in your 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Davis. That is fine. Madam Chair. I wasn’t sure — I didn’t 
think I could, but I wanted to come back because I was a little con- 
cerned. 

I think, Ms. Barsa, I guess everybody really mentioned that the 
needs to have women at the polls to assist with other women as 
their confidence level and comfort level that they are actually going 
to be able to vote is really critical. 

And we certainly heard that on our last trip to Afghanistan. And 
it concerned me that maybe we had kind of written that off in some 
way, that we, you know, realized that we cannot do it really the 
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way we wanted to, and therefore, you know, maybe it wasn’t going 
to come out so well. 

So I just wondered whether that was a — was I hearing that cor- 
rectly? And you mentioned just now that you will have some con- 
tract, temporary assistance, whether teachers or whatever. I didn’t 
know whether there was an opportunity to also bring women in 
from other Muslim countries as an example or even the U.S., I 
mean, making certain that the women who were still in-country 
were available and if that was going to be helpful. 

Obviously, we are dealing with both the city and the rural areas, 
that we know it is important, and yet it sounded like maybe we 
weren’t going to move forward. I also had asked recently at a hear- 
ing, and basically was told the kind of “Look, we have got it — we 
have it under control.” And it doesn’t sound like we do. 

Dr. Katzman. One thing I wanted to point out. You know, one 
woman did file to run for president, Fatima Ghaznowi. Okay? And 
October 6th was the registration deadline. She filed. October 23rd, 
the lEC had its first cut. She was nixed. So now there is no female 
running for president. 

In the past presidential elections in 2004 and 2009, there was at 
least one woman candidate. Now, they didn’t do particularly well, 
but they ran. Massouda Jalal, very well known, first minister of 
women’s affairs. Also, the election law for this election cut — there 
is a quota in the elections that 25 percent of each provincial coun- 
cil, each of the 34 provinces has a council, like a little state legisla- 
ture-type thing; 25 percent must be women. Okay, the election law 
has cut that now to 20 percent. 

Also, the registration. I mean, we have sort of, we are in a way 
behind the curve because registration has already started. What we 
saw in the last election in 2009 is many women did not register. 
Or basically what happened, men registered for them. Men would 
just take their — a lot of it is cultural. I mean, it is not all — it is 
not a policy problem. This is the thinking. So 

Mrs. Davis. We even run into that occasionally here. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Davis. So, yes, I understand. I think part of it is trying to 
understand best where this is in terms of our priorities and moving 
forward. And if, in fact, it is important to the future in a way that 
may be out of proportion to our ability to plan better at this time, 
do we have time to put in additional effort with NGOs and others. 
And I am just trying to get a feel for is this a place for us — you 
know, if there is one place to focus right now before our troops pull 
out, with the exception hopefully of a 10,000 force, is this it? Or 
maybe it is not. 

Mr. SOPKO. Can I just add? I mean, I think we are faced with 
three major transitions. We have referred to the security transi- 
tion, which is obviously important. The political transition is a key. 
And if the election is bad, we could lose it on that. 

And then, of course, the third transition is we are moving toward 
this direct assistance. So I think you are absolutely correct. Now 
is the time to make the difference. Now is the time to focus on this 
and to get the Afghan government to either hire the police, hire the 
poll watchers, whether they are temporary or otherwise, but you 
have got to do it now. It may be too late if we wait. 
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Mrs. Davis. Okay. Thank you. And I really appreciate, Madam 
Chair, your having this hearing. And I think that you have all 
mentioned in one way or another, I think one of the reasons that 
we kept going back was we saw the strength of these incredible 
women in the face of unbelievable adversity. And you knew that 
given just a little bit of support, they would be able to make 
changes in their communities that nobody else could do. I mean, 
it really — they are the ones who can do it. 

Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you, Mrs. Davis. 

Ms. Tsongas. 

Ms. Tsongas. I want to thank you all for what has been a really 
very interesting and so important discussion. 

One of the things that I keep coming back to in my mind is, as 
I, like everyone of us here have made these many trips to Afghani- 
stan. In our last visit, one woman said to us, we were in Kabul at 
a meeting, and she said: “We don’t expect more. We just want the 
space to fight for what we have.” 

And so we understand that there is a limit to what we can do, 
and yet we want to be sure that, you know, that we are doing as 
much as we can to allow Afghan women to continue the fight. We 
know it is a long-term effort. It has certainly been one — the United 
States’ effort has been long term. But you have got to have the 
space to do it. 

So whether it is a security space, whether it is a political space, 
or whether it is the economic space, there are a lot of ways in 
which we have to think about it. 

And as we have been listening today, just a couple of things, Mr. 
Sopko, as you do your audit, it is an after-the-fact thing, as opposed 
to prospective, but I think it is so important that you look at what 
has succeeded and why. You know, what about it made it success- 
ful? 

If you look at the amount of money that has actually been, you 
know, clearly spent on women issues, related to women and chil- 
dren, it is so small in relationship to the total amount of dollars 
that have gone into Afghanistan. So, and yet we see the successes. 
They may not cover huge numbers, but where they do have an im- 
pact, it is very apparent how real it is. So we have gotten a lot of 
money, gotten a lot of bang for our buck, at least in those specific 
dollars. 

Now, a lot of other dollars have gone in in a more generic way 
and I am sure they have also helped promote women and girls. But 
I think to be very thoughtful about it, we have heard that there 
are differences in what has happened at the national level as op- 
posed to the provincial level. I hope you will look at that. 

It would be interesting to know in those parts of the country that 
are more progressive, in which women’s rights continue to be recog- 
nized and promoted and there are efforts to secure them. You 
know, are those the areas where the ANSF has had better ability 
to recruit women? I mean, is there a linkage there? I think it would 
be interesting to look at those prospectively. 

I also think it would be interesting to look at, a lot of money has 
come through the provincial reconstruction teams. Has that been 
an effective mechanism? Has that really worked? Or is the money 
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that comes through the NGO community a better way to spend our 
dollars? 

So lots of things to look at prospectively, I mean, after the fact. 
Because as we go forward, it will help guide how we continue to 
make investments so that we can be a partner and continue to 
allow women, promote the rights of women to continue to fight for 
what they think is so important for them as individuals and for 
their country. 

Mr. SOPKO. Congressman, if I can just respond briefly. As I men- 
tioned to you I think yesterday, we did not get a satisfactory re- 
sponse from DOD, AID and State on what worked and what didn’t 
work and why. So, I met with a number of smaller NGOs who are 
working in the provinces, working in the community. And actually 
they complained. They said, “You are doing a great job, but you are 
tarring us with the same brush that these large corporations who 
maybe screwing up out there have.” 

And I heard them. I said, “Okay, what do you think works, the 
smaller charities that are working out there, the smaller NGOs? 
You tell me.” So they said, “That sounds great.” So we are going 
to be sending a letter to the smaller NGOs operating just to answer 
that type of question that you have proposed. 

Likewise, we are going to be doing a capping report on the PRTs 
[provincial reconstruction teams], what worked, what didn’t work, 
and why. So, those are two projects that we are going to be doing 
in addition to our looking at how we are handling the funds for 
women and girls in Afghanistan. 

Ms. Tsongas. And Ms. Barsa, if you want to comment at all? 

Ms. Barsa. Sure. I mean, I couldn’t agree with you more on the 
bang-for-your-buck question particularly. And when we are think- 
ing about how to make our aid more effective, I hope that we think 
about women’s integration as a key to that, particularly when we 
are looking at things like building legitimacy and professionalism 
of a police force, right, when 6 out of 10 Afghans believe that fe- 
male police are likely to resolve a crime more fairly than a man 
would, right? 

So, I think, you know 

Ms. Tsongas. It sounds like the United States use of women in 
Congress. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Barsa. There are now about 400 Afghan women’s NGOs reg- 
istered in-country. And the work that they are doing is beyond. 
And the conversations that they are having with police com- 
manders and ANA commanders at a provincial level are really 
what is driving change. 

They are having conversations about, you know, what the true 
nature of security threats are at a provincial level, and whether or 
not an all-male force can address those threats. Inevitably, the an- 
swer is no, from the male commanders themselves. 

And really, that is the way that you can force this change, both 
from the top down and the bottom up. So I think, you know, I won’t 
comment on the PRT issue. I have maybe some of my own personal 
perspectives on that, but I certainly think that the assisting NGO 
community is a solid pathway forward on this. 

Ms. Tsongas. Mr. Katzman, quickly. 
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Dr. Katzman. Well, I mean, I think we have been talking a lot 
about incentives. What does Karzai care about and what is his suc- 
cessor going to care about? Three things: arms, money and Paki- 
stan. To force change on the Afghans, you need to go with those 
core interests if you want to get them to make reforms and keep 
the reforms that have been made on women going, on corruption. 
It could be anything — education, corruption, women. You need to 
work those core interests that they have. 

They want protection against Pakistan. They want F-16 combat 
aircraft, which they are probably not going to get because they 
can’t fly them. And they want a guarantee of U.S. money for the 
Afghan National Security Forces and the economy. So those are 
your levers that you are basically working with. 

The work that the NGOs are doing are great, and the problem 
is prospectively, when we are not there to basically ride them and 
oversee what the Afghans are doing. A lot of that is going to dete- 
riorate. So you have to find ways to make it in their interest to con- 
tinue that work after there are not 85,000 U.S. troops in Afghani- 
stan, when there are only 8,000 U.S. troops in Afghanistan. That 
is the key to consider, I think. 

Ms. Tsongas. Thank you. 

Mrs. Roby. Okay. Just a few comments, you know, as we close 
here. You know, I just want to say first of all the women that were 
here today, all of us, have spent time, and 36 hours in theater is 
never enough time, in the — you know, only visiting that country 
once a year. But I can tell you all of us as wives and mothers who 
have little experience, if any, overcoming adversity on this level, as 
we watch these women who struggle, this has, you know, become 
a deeply personal issue for all of us here, particularly when you are 
meeting their children and getting to spend time with them in 
their country. 

And I just want to make one other comment about, you know, 
we say women and little girls, but this is just as much about the 
little boys, too. And, you know, in a country where we have seen 
life expectancy increase in a country that has been at war for 30- 
plus years, you have a generation or more that have never known 
anything but what they see every day. And, you know, I think it 
is very important to educate — not just to worry about the education 
of the little girls, but to educate the little boys, too, and about re- 
specting the little ^rls in a different way. 

And so, again, I just wanted to express, you know, my — Niki and 
I were talking on the way back. I mean, you just to be there and 
to look these women in the eye and, you know, hear their personal 
stories of their struggle, it makes it very, very real to all of us who 
have participated in this hearing today. 

And I guess the last question I would just ask each of you to 
briefly comment on, because it is something that we struggle with 
as women in Congress, what role do you see for us as women in 
the United States Congress to play as it relates to the furtherance 
of women’s rights in Afghanistan? And I will let you each comment 
on that. 

Mr. SOPKO. I think what you are doing today is the most signifi- 
cant thing you can do. And it is holding people accountable, asking 
the questions, and doing the oversight. 
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Ms. Barsa. I think continuing to have the conversations that 
identify this issue as core to our civilian and military mission in 
theater is really key; that it is an effort that is in service of mission 
objectives really for democracy promotion and countering terrorism 
and the provision of security for all Afghan men and women. And 
that women’s participation is the key to ensuring women’s protec- 
tion in the long run. 

Dr. Katzman. Of course, CRS [Congressional Research Services] 
isn’t in a position to suggest any legislation, obviously, but if you 
look at what was done during the Taliban regime, actually the leg- 
islation that was passed criticizing the Taliban was actually — on 
their treatment of women — way before anybody mentioned bin 
Laden or terrorism. The criticism of the Taliban, 1996 when they 
took power, was on the basis of their treatment of women. 

There was a Senate resolution by Senator Boxer that was passed. 
There was other legislation, a lot of legislation on that. And that 
was way before September 11 or the Africa embassy bombings or 
anything. And it basically said the Clinton administration should 
not recognize the Taliban as the government of Afghanistan unless 
and until it improves its treatment of women. 

So, there have been legislative models that have been passed 
that you could look at. 

Mrs. Roby. I appreciate that. And, you know, one of the most 
meaningful conversations that we have had with Afghan women in 
Afghanistan is from their position. You know, we cannot allow for 
the gains that they have made to be bartered away for other 
things. And so, you know, again, that is why we wanted to have 
this hearing. 

That is why we are going to continue to keep a close eye on what 
we are seeing happen politically because we very much think that 
this is, you know, we have our leverage, but, you know, there are 
other political interests at stake as well. And we have got to make 
sure that that is not what they use. 

So, on behalf of Ranking Member Tsongas and myself, thank you 
all for being here. This has been a very, very meaningful hearing 
today. And so thank you for your time, and we look forward to con- 
tinuing discussions with you in the future. 

[Whereupon, at 2:44 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Hon. Martha Roby 
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Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee hearing 

“Report from SIGAR: Challenges to Securing Afghan Women's 
Gains in a Post-2014 Environment” 

October 29, 2013 

Welcome to this afternoon’s oversight hearing. 

Before we begin, I would like to take a moment to note the passing of our 
former Chairman, Rep. Ike Skelton. Although 1 never served with Mr. Skelton, I 
know he represented the best of this committee, and never forgot the importance of 
putting the needs of our men and women in uniform first. Our thoughts are with 
his family, friends, and colleagues. 

Today we convene a hearing with the Special Inspector General for 
Afghanistan Reconstruction and two outside experts. We will receive testimony 
on the challenges of ensuring the important security, educational, and economic 
gains that Afghan women have made in recent years are not lost as the United 
States transitions its force posture in 2014. 

This subcommittee convened a related hearing in April. At that time, we 
received testimony emphasizing that it is essential that Afghanistan develop a 
lasting and functioning government with capable police and military forces. A safe 
and secure Afghanistan is a necessary predicate to ensuring that all are protected: 
men and women. 

Members of this subcommittee are deeply committed to this topic. In May, 1 
led my second trip to Afghanistan. Joined by Ms. Tsongas, Ms. Duckworth, and 
several others, our agenda focused on women’s issues. We saw first-hand women 
and girls who were attending schools and universities, holding elected office, 
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joining the military and police forces, and pursuing new opportunities previously 
denied to them. 

These are important gains that must not disappear once the U.S. reduces its 
forces in Afghanistan, and we must closely monitor conditions during this critical 
transition. The safety and security of Afghan women remains an important 
barometer for the success of our efforts. 
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Statement of Hon. Niki Tsongas 
Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations hearing 

“Report from SIGAR: Challenges to Securing Afghan Women's 
Gains in a Post-2014 Environment” 

October 29, 2013 

Thank you, Chairwoman Roby, for working with my office to arrange this hearing 
today. I believe that this is a vital opportunity to build on the important and 
bipartisan discussions on these issues which our subcommittee had in an April 
hearing on Afghan women in the ANSF, and in our July closed briefing with Mr. 
Sopko. 

Ms. Roby and I have also travelled to Afghanistan together and witnessed firsthand 
the significant gains Afghan women have made over the past decade in areas such 
as health, governance and education. Both of us saw what was at stake as our 
forces continue to draw down, and so 1 would also like to thank all of our witnesses 
for being here today, each with your own incredibly valuable perspective. 

I would also particularly like to thank you, Mr. Sopko, for the long-term 
commitment you have made to prioritize oversight over Afghan women’s issues. 
Your office faces an enormous array of challenges in Afghanistan and is 
responsible for monitoring every aspect of our reconstruction efforts under 
logistically frustrating circumstances. I was very encouraged by your recently- 
announced comprehensive audit of our programs for Afghan women and girls, due 
early next year. 

From your written testimonies it is apparent that each of you is fundamentally in 
agreement that while there have been precious gains made for Afghan women and 
girls over the past decade, these gains are already threatened and will face 
significant challenges after the bulk of our Armed Forces have withdrawn at the 
end of 2014. Mr. Sopko’s testimony also notes the significant obstacles his and 
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other federal agencies will face in performing oversight on the ground due to 
security challenges; as much as 80% of the country may simply be inaccessible. 

After 2014, not only may the gains which have been made for women be eroded in 
these areas, it is also likely that we may not even know the full extent of the 
setbacks, given the various challenges which I have outlined. 

I also look forward to hearing each of your thoughts on how we can improve 
recruiting and retention of Afghan women in the ANSF and Afghan National 
Police. The issue is increasingly timely due to a number of second order effects of 
low recruitment, such as the approaching Presidential elections in April and the 
inability of Afghan women wishing to cast ballots to do so unless there are 
adequate women in uniform available to search them. The ANSF is not meeting its 
recruiting objectives, and the obstacles are varied and significant. 

Thank you again for being here, and 1 look forward to your testimony. 
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Chairman Roby, Ranking Member Tsongas, and Members of the Subcommittee, 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on our oversight of the Afghanistan reconstruction 
effort. My statement today will focus on two issues— SIGAR's work related to Afghan women 
and girls, and the work SIGAR has issued this past quarter related to the Afghan National 
Security Forces. 

Support for Afghan Women and Girls Is Integral to the Reconstruction Effort 

The U.S. government, along with other International donors, has recognized the importance 
of addressing the needs of Afghan women as part of the overall reconstruction effort. 

According to the U.S. Foreign Assistance for Afghanistan Post Performance Management 
Plan for 2011-2015, “women's empowerment is inextricably linked to the achievement of 
USG objectives in Afghanistan— including improvements in areas such as security, economic 
opportunity, governance, and social development.” Similarly, one of the mutual 
commitments agreed to in the July 2012 Tokyo Mutual Accountability Framework is that 
“strengthened governance and institutions with a particular focus on the rights of women 
are prerequisites for strong and sustainable economic growth, employment generation and 
prosperity for the Afghan people,” The U.S. Civil-Military Strategic Framework, which the U.S. 
Embassy in Kabul issued in August of this year, identifies the role of women in society as a 
key cross-cutting effort. It says the United States will “support policies and programs that 
continue to advance the essential role of women in society, including increased access for 
women to Justice, health care, education, and economic and political leadership 
opportunities.” It adds that U.S. policy and programs “will seek to engage all aspects of the 
Afghan population on the positive impacts of women’s development and empowerment.”^ 

In line with U.S. policy, funding for women’s initiatives is often integrated or “mainstreamed” 
into broader reconstruction programs. For example, agriculture or health programs that are 
not specifically targeted toward women may still have significant gender components or 
identifiable goals and benefits for Afghan women. 

As a result of this mainstreaming, it is not possible to specify the total amount of U.S. funds 
spent in support of Afghan women. However, from fiscal year 2003 through fiscal year 
2010, Congress earmarked $627 million in appropriated funds to address the needs of 
Afghan women and girls. Congress directed these earmarks to certain Afghan organizations, 
including the Ministry of Women’s Affairs (MOWA), the Afghanistan Independent Human 
Rights Commission (AIHRC), and Afghan women-led non-governmental organizations (NGOs). 
Since 2011, Congress has not earmarked a specific amount for women and girls. Rather, it 
has made assistance funding contingent upon USAID certifying that the Afghan government 
is, among other things, “taking credible steps to protect the internationally recognized 
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human rights of Afghan women."^ Since 2011, Congress has also stipulated that the 
Economic Support Fund and the International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement 
account support, to the maximum extent possible, the participation of Afghan women in 
programming and directly improve the security, economic and social well-being, and political 
status of women. Congress has called for continued support of the MOWA, AIHRC, and 
Afghan women-led NGOs.^ 

Although funds for women are generally “mainstreamed,” there are some initiatives 
specifically targeted toward women and girls. In February 2010, for example, the U.S. 
Embassy Kabul launched its $4.5 million Afghan Women's Empowerment (AWE) grants 
program, which has provided quick-impact grants to civil society organizations, including 
non-governmental organizations and universities, to undertake projects advancing women’s 
participation in the political sphere. Additionally, the U.S. Agency for Internationa! 
Development's (USAID) $14 million Ministry of Women’s Affairs Organizational Restructuring 
and Empowerment (MORE) project, started in December 2012, is designed to strengthen 
the capacity of the Ministry of Women’s Affairs. 

Afghan Women and Girls Continue to Face Tremendous Challenges 

Over the last decade, Afghanistan has made some progress in advancing the rights of 
females, providing critical services to women and girls, and protecting this vulnerable 
population from violence. While SIGAR has not independently verified the statistics that 
point to progress, available indicators do suggest some improvements. 

For example, Afghan women have reportedly become increasingly involved in civic affairs, 
assuming positions that would have been off-limits to them under Taliban rule. According to 
the U.S. Embassy Kabul Gender Strategy, women now make up 19 percent of the Afghan 
government workforce. In addition, according to recent news reports, 240 of the candidates 
for the provincial council are women. 

In 2009, Afghan President Hamid Karzai signed the Elimination of Violence against Women 
law, which, for the first time, criminalized such forms of violence as rape, forced self- 
immolation, and human trafficking. 

Women and girls appear to have made gains in other areas, as well. The Kabul Embassy’s 
Interagency Gender Working Group reports that nearly 120,000 Afghan girls have graduated 
from high school, 15,000 women are enrolled in universities, and almost 500 women are on 
university faculties. 


2 Public Law 112-10, April 15, 2011 

3 Public Law 112-10, April 15, 2011 
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Despite these advances, however, Afghan women and girls remain largely marginalized. The 
United Nations’ Gender Inequality Index puts Afghanistan near the bottom, ranking it 175 of 
186 nations rated in 2012.'' Many Afghan women continue to be victims of gender-based 
violence. A 2008 nationwide survey of 4,700 Afghan women found that 87.2 percent had 
experienced at least one form of physical, sexual, or psychological violence or forced 
marriage in their lifetimes.^ The United Nations Development Fund for Women reports that 
57 percent of all marriages that take place in Afghanistan are child marriages.® Moreover, a 
2011 United Nations report found that despite enactment of the Elimination of Violence 
against Women law, it was "clear that the [Afghan] government has not yet applied the law 
to the vast majority of cases of violence against women.”^ 

Literacy rates among Afghan women and girls lag far behind those for Afghan men and boys. 
The U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) has reported that the literacy rate for 
women is 12 percent, compared to 39 percent for men.® According to the Kabul Embassy’s 
Interagency Gender Working Group, key obstacles to education for girls and women include 
early marriage; restricted movement; insecurity; distance to schools; shortage of female 
teachers and facilities; competing demands on girls' and women’s time; the lower value 
attached to girls and women’s education; and outright opposition to educating females. 

While life expectancy for Afghan women has reportedly increased from 44 years of age in 
2001 to 62 years today®— a noteworthy improvement— health conditions in Afghanistan 
remain among the worst in the world, with the highest rates of death and disability 
experienced by infants, children, and mothers during childbirth. 

Recent incidents underscore the level of danger that women in Afghanistan continue to 
face. SIGAR has reported that when an Afghan woman parliamentarian attempted in May 
2013 to strengthen the country’s anti-violence law for women, the intense outcry against 
proposed provisions, such as shelters for abuse victims and a minimum age for marriage, 
forced a stop to debate after 15 minutes.^ Just last month, one of Afghanistan’s highest 
ranking policewomen was assassinated. Lieutenant Negar was shot by motorcycle gunmen 

'• international Human Development Indicators; http://hdrstats.undp.org/en/indlcators/68606.html 

® Global Rights, "Living with Violence: A National Report on Domestic Abuse in Afghanistan," March 2008. 

6 UNIFEM Afghanistan, "The Situation of Women in Afghanistan,” UNIFEM Afghanistan Fact Sheet, 2008. After 
publication of this fact sheet, UNIFEM was dissolved and incorporated into the newly established UN Entity for 
Gender Equity and the Empowerment of Women. 

^ United Nations Assistance Mission to Afghanistan and the United Nations Office of the High Commission for 
Human Rights, A Long Way to Go: Implementation of the Elimination of Violence against Women Law in 
Afghanistan, November 2011. 

® USAID, Afghanistan: Gender Overview, October 22, 2012, 

9 All Swee, "Women in Afghanistan,” quoting U.S. Institute of Peace Afghan scholar Hossai Wardak, Accuracy in 
Academia, June 13, 2013, http://www.academia.org/women-in-afghanistan/, accessed October 19. 2013. 

“ SIGAR, Quarterly Report to Congress, July 30, 2013, p. 139. 
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in Helmand province on September 16, 2013. She had replaced Helmand's former senior 
female commanding officer, Islam BIbi, who had been gunned down only 2 months earlier. 

SIGAR’s Work Related to Afghan Women and Girls 

SIGAR has issued two audit reports focused on Afghan women. In the first report, published 
in October 2009, we found that lack of a secure environment, as well as cultural and social 
constraints, had limited women’s ability to fully exercise their political rights to register, 
campaign, and vote in the August 2009 elections. Moreover, we found that the 
Independent Election Commission (lEC), Afghanistan's electoral body, and the United 
Nations lacked sufficient focus on resolving issues related to women prior to the election. 

For example, at least 80,000 female polling staff were needed, but only 43,341 were 
successfully recruited. 

SIGAR recommended that the U.S. Ambassador in Afghanistan, in conjunction with the 
United Nations, urge the lEC to address the challenges that female candidates and voters 
face by taking a number of corrective actions, including proactively recruiting and training 
female lEC staff and integrating women in the lEC planning process. The U.S. Embassy in 
Kabul endorsed all of our recommendations. 

As we approach the 2014 national elections, it will be critical that the lECtake concrete 
actions to prevent the types of problems we identified in the 2009 elections. Preliminary 
indications, however, are that the lEC will face many of the same problems it faced in 2009. 
For example, in August of this year, the lEC warned that a shortage of female police officers 
could keep women from voting. According to the lEC, it needs 12,000 female police officers 
to conduct body searches at polling stations. However, the Afghan National Police includes 
only 1,570 women— 1 percent of the overall force. 

SIGAR also conducted an audit related to the $627 million the Congress earmarked from 
2003-2010 to support Afghan women. This audit report, released in July 2010, found that 
the Department of State (State) and USAID did not coordinate their approaches to reporting 
on the use of congressionaliy appropriated funds to address the needs of Afghan women 
and girls. 12 As a result, Congress did not have complete information on how the funds it had 
earmarked were used to address the needs of Afghan women and girls. We also found that 
State and USAID had not fully met congressional directives calling for assistance to certain 
Afghan government entities. For example, the AIHRC was to receive at least $11 million from 
2004 to 2007. However, it received only $5 million from USAID in 2004 for the next 3 years. 
Finally, we found that State and USAID had not articulated how U.S. funded activities 


ir SIGAR Audit 10-1, Barriers to Greater Participatior) by Women in Afghan Elections, October 2009. 

ti SIGAR Audit 10-13, Greater Coordination Needed in Meeting Congressional Directives to Address and 
Report on the Needs of Afghan Women and Girls, July 30, 2010. 
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directed toward Afghan women and girls aligned with either the U.S. or the Afghan 
governments' overall strategies for these populations. 

In that report, SIGAR recommended that the Secretary of State, in consultation with the 
USAID Administrator, (1) develop consistent reporting requirements for all USAID and State 
programs and activities to provide data on female beneficiaries and measurable impacts of 
activities intended to address the needs of Afghan women and girls; (2) develop a 
coordinated approach to reporting on the use of earmarked funds; (3) align activities to 
ensure consistency with the goals and benchmarks stated in the U.S.-supported 
Afghanistan's national strategies; and (4) target funds to address the organizations 
specified in legislation. State and USAID concurred with these recommendations. 

This year, SIGAR initiated another audit focused on Afghan women and girls that will, in part, 
assess the extent to which the problems we identified in our 2010 audit have been 
addressed. We began this audit, in part, due to interest from several members of Congress, 
including members of this Subcommittee. The audit will: (1) identify U.S. government 
programs or initiatives to improve the rights and treatment of women in Afghanistan since 
fiscal year 2011; (2) assess the extent to which these programs and initiatives have been 
coordinated across different U.S. government agencies; and (3) identify challenges in 
addressing women's issues in Afghanistan and evaiuate U.S. efforts to address these 
challenges. 

Preliminary information indicates that U.S. agencies have made some progress in improving 
their coordination of programs and initiatives geared toward women and girls. For example, 
as referenced above, the U.S. Embassy in Kabul has established an Interagency Gender 
Working Group, which released a new Gender Strategy in September 2012. This strategy is 
designed to be consistent with the Afghan government's National Action Plan for the Women 
of Afghanistan, as well as other key Afghan, international donor, and U.S. government 
documents, such as the U.S. Civil Military Strategic Framework for Afghanistan. We will issue 
our final report on this audit sometime next year. 

SIGAR also recently began a broadly scoped audit examining U.S. efforts to strengthen 
Afghanistan's education sector. Because many of the U.S. government's education 
programs are directed toward girls and young women, this audit will likely include some 
discussion of gender-related issues. For example, the audit will include an assessment of 
programs such as the 5-year, $31 million Partnership for Advancing Community Education in 
Afghanistan program, which aimed to improve girls’ access to education in rural areas, and 
the Strengthening Education in Afghanistan project, which focused on accelerated learning 
programs for over-age students, particularly girls, in 13 schools. This audit will likely result in 
a series of reports, the first to be released in early 2014. 

In addition to this ongoing audit work, SIGAR will continue to report on the status of Afghan 
women and girls in its congressionally mandated Quarterly Report. In our newest Quarterly 
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Report, to be released tomorrow, we once again raise concerns about the challenges of 
recruiting women into the Afghan National Security Forces. While the goal is for women to 
make up 10 percent of the Afghan National Army (ANA) and Afghan Air Force, they currently 
make up only 1 percent of these forces. According to the Combined Security Transition 
Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A), there are currently 503 women serving in the ANA, and only 
33 in the Afghan Air Force. Our October 2013 quarterly report also highlights a recent study 
published by Oxfam,“ which argued that recruiting more women into the police is critical for 
the safety of Afghan women and national stability. However, as noted above, efforts to 
recruit women into the Afghan National Police have also been largely unsuccessful, with only 
1,570 female police officers nationwide— a figure that translates roughly into one female 
officer for every 10,000 women in the country. 

Oversight Challenges as Military Withdraws May Be Exacerbated for Women and Girls 

SIGAR is concerned about the impact of the coalition troop drawdown on security and the 
related implications for ensuring adequate oversight of the U.S.-funded reconstruction effort 
in Afghanistan, including programming for Afghan women and girls. Significant portions of 
Afghanistan are already inaccessible to SIGAR, other inspectors general, the Government 
Accountability Office, and other U.S, civilians conducting oversight, such as contracting 
officers. This constraint on oversight will only worsen as more U.S. and coalition bases close. 

Although it is difficult to predict the future of the U.S. presence in Afghanistan, it is likely that 
less than a quarter of Afghanistan— mostly areas around cities and major bases— will be 
accessible to U.S. civilian oversight personnel by the end of the transition, a significant 
decrease since 2009. This will be a serious matter since Afghanistan is an overwhelmingly 
rural country— 76 percent of the population as of 2012”— so countering Taliban influence 
over the rural majority of Afghans will also become more difficult as oversight-access zones 
shrink, thereby further complicating the reconstruction mission. 

Direct oversight of reconstruction programs in much of Afghanistan will become prohibitively 
hazardous or even impossible as U.S. military units withdraw, coalition bases shut down, 
and civilian reconstruction offices in the field close. By extension, this also means that there 
will be fewer opportunities for contracting officers, their technical representatives, and other 
oversight personnel to observe and assess the extent to which female beneficiaries of 
reconstruction programs are receiving services, protected from the many dangers they face, 
and consulted in the design and implementation of projects intended to meet their needs. 


Oxfam is an international confederation of 17 nongovernmental organizations dedicated to fighting poverty 
worldwide. 

The World Bank, online data bank entry for Afghanistan, “Rural population (% of total population),” 
http://data.worldbank.org/indicator/SP.RUR.TOTLZS/countnes, accessed October 19, 2013. 
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Just this quarter, USAID announced plans to commit $200 million for the Promoting Gender 
Equity in National Priority Programs (PROMOTE) program designed to increase education, 
training, and promotion of women in Afghanistan’s government business sector, and civil 
society. USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah has called this initiative “the largest single 
investment USAID has ever made in its history in the future of women and girls anywhere in 
the world." The PROMOTE program is not expected to begin until the middle of 2014, at 
which point the military withdrawal will be nearing an end. 

According to USAID, PROMOTE is in no way dependent on the U.S. troop presence because 
the program is designed to work with existing Afghan structures and provide civilian women 
with leadership opportunities. However, program documentation suggests that USAID’s 
ability to directly oversee this program, which will be implemented nationwide, will be 
limited. For example, the PROMOTE Request for Proposals notes that a monitoring and 
evaluation contract will be used “in lieu of USAID monitors, for security reasons." 

While the use of contractors to conduct monitoring and evaluation— also known as third- 
party monitoring— is a common alternative method for conducting oversight, SIGAR has 
questions regarding its effectiveness in a contingency setting like Afghanistan. SIGAR plans 
to hold an expert paneP® on this issue in the coming months and will also initiate an audit 
next year on USAID’s use of third-party monitors in Afghanistan, 

Others have raised questions about how the coalition troop withdrawal and the 
accompanying decrease in donor funds for Afghanistan will affect Afghan women and girls. 
During a recent visit to Afghanistan, the United Nations High Commissioner for Human 
Rights noted that there is widespread concern among civil-society groups that the 
momentum on advancing women’s rights has halted and may be regressing. As the 
organization Human Rights Watch has said, “Many Afghans feel enormous anxiety as the 
2014 deadline for withdrawing international combat forces from Afghanistan looms and 
warlords and other powerbrokers jockey for position. ...The Afghan government’s failure to 
tackle discrimination and respond effectively to violence against women undermines the 
already perilous state of women’s rights.”^® Similarly, Clare Lockhart, Director of the Institute 
for State Effectiveness, has testified before Congress that “security for Afghan women to 
exercise their fundamental rights and protect their hard won gains will rest first and 
foremost on the fundamental pillar of security: Can the Afghan state defend its citizens from 
threats to state survival and to its citizens?” 

The Interagency Gender Working Group at the U.S. Embassy in Kabul has identified a 
number of key transition-related threats. These include a resurgence of recidivist gender 


rs" An expert panel is a forum in which individuals with specific subject matter expertise come together to 
discuss a specific issue. 

“ Human Rights Watch, "Human Rights in Afghanistan,” online introduction, 
http://www.hrw.org/asia/afghanistan, accessesd October 19, 2013. 
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politics; increased fracturing of women's coalitions; and diminished international leverage 
over the Afghan government, creating an environment in which Afghan officials may be less 
willing to make concessions to the international community and may eliminate or weaken 
reform and development initiatives currently supported by donor nations. 

In the coming year, SIGAR will continue to focus attention on how the military withdrawal, the 
decline in donor resources, and the transition to Afghan governance and control of the ANSF 
will affect reconstruction, including efforts aimed at women and girls. 

SIGAR's Recent Afghan National Security Forces-related Work 

In addition to our work on Afghan women and girls, SIGAR has a large body of work focused 
on the ANSF. The majority of U.S. reconstruction funding in Afghanistan has been dedicated 
to equipping, basing, and training the ANSF, and the success of the overall reconstruction 
effort depends, in many ways, on the success of these initiatives. This quarter, SIGAR issued 
a number of new audit and inspection products related to the ANSF. These reports 
underscore some key issues that SIGAR has identified in earlier work. These include: 

• The provision of direct assistance to the Afghan government without full assessing 
and/or mitigating financial management weaknesses 

• The lack of an ANSF basing plan that takes into account future ANSF numbers 

• The absence of strong accountability measures over supplies provided to the ANSF 

• The failure to consistently exercise strong contract oversight and management 

The U.S. Government Is Providing Direct Assistance to the Afghan Government without Fully 
Assessing and/or Mitigating Financial Management Weaknesses 

This month, SIGAR issued an audit report on U.S. oversight of fuel purchases for the Afghan 
National Police (ANPj.tr Since October 2011, the Combined Security Transition Comand- 
Afghanistan (CSTC-A) has directly contributed $26.8 million in U.S. funds to the Afghan 
government. It plans to directly contribute another $1.2 billion over the next 5 years to the 
Afghan Ministry of Interior (MOI) for the purchase of fuel for the ANP. 

CSTC-A's standard operating procedures require six steps be taken prior to the 
disbursement of direct contributions, including a risk assessment and steps to verify how 
direct contributions are spent. However, we could not find evidence that CSTC-A officials 
conducted the required risk assessment to determine MOI’s readiness to assume all 
responsibilities for capacity development and stewardship of U.S. funds. While SIGAR did 
find one PowerPoint slide from CSTC-A referring to a risk assessment (which indicated that 
direct contributions for ANP fuel were rated as “high-risk”), CSTC-A officials could not provide 
any documentation or explanation for this rating and told us they did not have a plan to 


r^’SIGAR Audit 14-1, Afghan National Police Fuel Program: Concerted Efforts Needed to Strengthen Oversight 
of U.S. Funds, October 2, 2013. 
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mitigate the risk. Despite the absence of an assessment or risk mitigation plan, CSTC-A has 
continued to provide direct funding to the MOI for ANP petroleum, oil, and lubricants (POL). I 
am pleased to note, however, that, in response to our audit report, CSTC-A concurred with 
our recommendation to perform the required risk assessments. 

The findings in this recent report echo those from another report we issued in January of this 
year, in which we found that although limited assessments of the Afghan Ministry of Defense 
(MOD) and the ANA indicated that the MOD is not ready to assume soie responsibility for 
fuel purchases, CSTC-A was proceeding with plans to directly provide at least $1 billion to 
the Afghan government between early 2013 and fiscal year 2018 for MOD to purchase its 
own fuel.^® 

Let me state very clearly that SIGAR does not oppose direct assistance. We recognize that it 
can help build ministerial capability and support aid recipients in tailoring program execution 
to specific and changing circumstances. Given Afghanistan's long-standing and well- 
documented extent of corruption, however, increasing the portion of aid delivered as direct 
assistance also increases the risk of undetected theft, corruption, and waste. 

The United States and other international donors must establish mechanisms to protect 
direct assistance from corruption and ensure vigorous oversight of funds. Implementing 
agencies are the first line of defense against waste, fraud, and abuse. They must have clear 
bilateral agreements with strong provisions for oversight. Accordingly, direct assistance 
should be conditioned on the Afghan ministries not only meeting measureable outcomes, 
but also providing unfettered and timely access to their books and records, as well as to 
sites, offices, and staff of projects funded by U.S. assistance. 

POD Lacks an ANSF Basing Plan That Takes into Account Future ANSF Numbers 

In January 2011, we released an audit report on DOD’s planning for ANSF facilities.^® We 
found that despite considerable funding and large numbers of facilities being constructed, 
CSTC-A, which has responsibility for managing the construction of ANSF facilities, had not 
developed a long-range construction plan. The lack of a plan increased the risk of building 
facilities that did not meet ANSF needs. We recommended that CSTC-A develop a long-range 
planning document that incorporated, among other things, updated requirements and 
justification for all ANSF facilities to meet projected ANSF needs. CSTC-A did not fully concur 
with this recommendation, but noted that it could improve “the identification of future 
projects and better document its priorities." 


r® SIGAR Audit 13-4, Afghan National Army: Controls over Fuel for Vehicles, Generators, and Power Plans Need 
Strengthening to Prevent Fraud, Waste, and Abuse, January 24, 2013. 

“ SIGAR Audit 11-6, Inadequate Planning for ANSF Facilities increases Risks for $11.4 Billion Program, 
January 26, 2011. 
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Last year, we decided to revisit this important issue through a follow-on audit and, this 
quarter, released a new report on CSTC-A’s planning for ANSF facilities. 20 We found some 
improvements. For example, the International Security Assistance Force Joint Command 
(IJC), to its credit, has established a process to review and analyze existing coalition facilities 
for transfer to the Afghan government. Through this process, the coalition has closed 235 
facilities and transferred 352 to the ANSF, helping CSTC-A cancel 318 construction projects 
and reduce costs by approximately $2 billion. 

However, we also found that CSTC-A continues to lack a comprehensive basing plan for the 
ANSF. This is significant because current construction requirements do not take into 
account planned reductions in the number of ANSF from the currently approved 352,000 to 
the expected final troop strength of 228,500. As a result, ANSF facilities will have excess 
capacity, a problem we have identified In some of our inspections.^! Notably, IJC and CSTC-A 
officials informed us they do not track occupancy of existing ANSF facilities. 

Excess capacity is not the only problem that the ANSF construction program faces. As 
discussed earlier in this statement, the U.S. government's ability to oversee projects will be 
severely diminished following the drawdown of U.S. and coalition forces in 2014, because 
increasingly large swaths of the country will be inaccessible to U.S. government personnel. 
Using CSTC-A’s 2012 base construction schedule, SIGAR identified 52 projects that may not 
meet the December 2014 construction deadline. We are, therefore, concerned that these 
projects may not receive the level of scrutiny warranted to ensure that U.S. funds are 
safeguarded from waste, abuse, and fraud. 

POD Has Not Instituted Robust Controls over Supplies Provided to the ANSF 

SIGAR’s work this quarter also raises concerns about a lack of accountability over supplies 
provided to the ANSF, in particular vehicle spare parts for the ANA^s and petroleum, oil, and 
lubricants for the ANP.23 

In October 2012, the International Security Assistance Force Commander’s Advisory and 
Assistance Team reported that CSTC-A could not account for about $230 million worth of 


20 SIGAR Audit 13-18, Afghan Nationat Security Forces: Additional Action Needed to Reduce Waste in $4. 7 
Billion Worth of Planned and Ongoing Construction, September 13, 2013. 

2! In a July 2-12 report, we found three Afghan Border Police Bases in Nangarhar province that were either 
unoccupied or were not being used for their intended purpose. (SIGAR Inspection 12-3, Construction 
Deficiencies at Afghan Border Police Bases Put $19 Million Investment at Risk, July 30, 2013.) In a January 
2013 report on the $7.3 Imam Sahib Border Police Company Headquarters, we found that only 12 Afghan 
personnel were present at a facility built to accommodate up to 175. (SIGAR Inspection 13-5, Imam Sahib 
Police Company Headquarters in Kunduz Province: $7.3 Million Facility Sits Largely Unused, January 29, 
2013.) 

22 SIGAR Audit 14-3, Afghan National Army: Combined Security Transition Command-Afghanistan Lacks Key 
Information on Inventory in Stock and Requirements for Vehicle Spare Parts, October 16, 2013. 

23 SIGAR Audit 14-1. 
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spare parts for the ANSF and, due to the lackof accountability for these spare parts, had 
ordered $138 million of additional replacement parts. The team referred this matter to 
SIGAR and asked that we examine it further. We found that CSTC-A is placing orders for 
vehicle spare parts without accurate information on what parts are needed or are already in 
stock. Without accurate inventories, CSTC-A does not have data to justify the number of 
vehicle spare parts authorized or purchased for the ANA. Moreover, we found that while 
CSTC-A is able to track vehicle spare parts into Afghanistan for orders placed during the 
period 2010 through 2012, it could not document that the parts were transferred to the 
ANA. 

In June 2013, as a result of our work, CSTC-A began implementing new procedures for 
incoming containers of vehicle spare parts. To accelerate transferring property to the ANA 
and to ensure that all vehicle spare parts remain in U.S. custody until title transfer has taken 
place, CSTC-A now plans to redirect all incoming vehicle spare parts containers to a U.S. 
transfer point prior to officially transferring them to the ANA. In addition, CSTC-A is 
attempting to repossess vehicle spare parts until the ANA can conduct an official inventory 
and transfer. These are positive developments, and we will continue to monitor CSTC-A’s 
efforts to ensure greater accountability over vehicle spare parts. 

As mentioned earlier, we recently issued a report on fuel purchases for the ANP. In addition 
to the concerns we raised in that report regarding direct contributions to the Afghan MOI to 
purchase fuel, we found that poor oversight and documentation of blanket purchase 
agreements and fuel purchases resulted in the use of higher-priced vendors and 
questionable costs to the U.S, government. In several instances, vendors charged fees for 
fuel deliveries that were not allowed under the blanket purchase agreements issued by the 
U.S. Central Command Joint Theater Support Contracting Command. In addition, the use of 
higher-priced vendors in Kabul Province resulted in almost $1 million in additional costs 
from November 2012 through December 2012. 

We also found that CSTC-A was not using fuel-consumption data to determine how much 
fuel to order for the ANP, increasing the likelihood that it would purchase more fuel than was 
needed. In fact, at one police station, CSTC-A ordered $4.6 million worth of excess fuel. 
Finally, we found that CSTC-A overstated its funding estimates for ANP fuel by about $94 
million for fiscal year 2013, in large part because it does not know how much fuel the ANP 
actually consumes and, therefore, needs. 

I am pleased to report that CSTC-A concurred with almost all of our recommendations in this 
report to strengthen accountability over fuel purchases for the ANP, and we will continue to 
urge CSTC-A to implement all of our recommendations. 

POD Has Not Consistently Exercised Strong Contract Oversight or Management 
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One of the most common and continuing problems identified in our work is poor contract 
oversight and management, especially of construction projects. This quarter, we issued 
three inspection reports on facilities constructed with funds managed, in part, by DOD. 


• One inspection was of the Justice Center in Parwan (JCIP) complex, designed to 
provide a secure facility for transferring Afghan combatants from U.S. military custody 
into the Afghan criminal Justice system. We found that construction of the JCIP 
courthouse had not been completed and the workmanship of the construction done 
to date was poor. For example, we observed numerous cracks in the concrete, 
incomplete pours of concrete, and rebar bound with wire instead of being welded, 
which could lead to structural failure. We also found that oversight of the 
construction project was not conducted as required. For example, we found no 
evidence that the project’s contracting officer representative conducted monthly 
reviews or submitted the required reports. In June 2013, DOD notified the contractor 
that the JCIP courthouse contract was being terminated for convenience, which gives 
the U.S. government the right to terminate a contract without cause. At the time, the 
contractor had been paid $396,000. Because the contract was terminated for 
convenience rather than default, the contractor could have requested the amount 
remaining on the contract— about $2.2 million. A draft of our inspection report 
recommended reviewing this decision and taking action to address the contractor's 
failure to complete the project. I am pleased to report that, on October 3, 2013, DOD 
rescinded the contract's termination for convenience and issued a termination for 
default. 

• Another recent SIGAR inspection was of an ANP District Police Headquarters in Archi, 
Afghanistan. We found that force-protection measures— such as the perimeter walls 
and guard towers— built under a March 2008 contract between the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers (USAGE) Afghanistan Engineer District-North and Swiz Hewadwal Joint 
Venture appeared well constructed. However, we were unable to determine whether 
they had been built in accordance with contract requirements and applicable 
construction standards, because USAGE officials could not locate the project's 
construction files, including important documents such as the contract’s technical 
specifications and requirements. Moreover, while additional buildings had been 
constructed on the site, neither USAGE nor CSTC-A officials knew who built these 
additional buildings, when they were built, or how much they cost. We also found that 
the Archi District Police Headquarters facilities were in a state of disrepair, with an 
estimated 40 ANP personnel living and working in facilities with extensive mold 
growing on the interior wails and ceilings of the barracks and bathrooms, 

• Finally this quarter, we released an inspection report on a medical clinic in Walayatti, 
Afghanistan, paid for with Commander’s Emergency Response Program funds. We 
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found that none of the three structures constructed for the clinic was constructed 
according to the design specifications. As with the Archi District Police Headquarters, 
we found that critical documents were missing from the project's files, such as 
approvals of deviations from contract specifications and documentation of project 
oversight. The project’s files also contained no documentation of the facilities’ 
transfer to the Afghan government after construction was completed. Indeed, we 
found that the clinic was empty and had never been used. 

Conclusion 

As the members of this Subcommittee are well aware, we have entered a critical time in the 
effort to rebuild Afghanistan. So much depends on whether the coalition’s attempt to build a 
strong, stable, and capable ANSF succeeds, and the stakes could not be higher for Afghan 
women and girls. 

In the coming year, SIGAR will continue to focus on U.S.-funded programs to strengthen the 
ANSF. We also look forward to informing Congress, and especially members of this 
Subcommittee, on the results of our audits addressing the U.S. government’s efforts to 
support women and girls in Afghanistan. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today, and I will be pleased to answer any of your 
questions. 
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John F. Sopko 
Special Inspector General 


John F. Sopko was sworn in as Special Inspector General for 
Afghanistan Reconstruction on July 2, 2012. Mr. Sopko, appointed to 
the post by President Obama, has more than 30 years of experience in 
oversight and investigations as a prosecutor, congressional counsel and 
senior federal government advisor. 

Mr. Sopko came to SIGAR from Akin Gump Strauss Hauer & Feld 
LLP, an international law firm headquartered in Washington, D.C., 
where he had been a partner since 2009. 

Mr. Sopko’s government experience includes over 20 years on Capitol 
Hill, where he held key positions in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives. He served on the staffs of the House Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, the Select Committee on Homeland Security 
and the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Tn his most recent congressional post, Mr. Sopko was Chief Counsel for 
Oversight and Investigations for the House Committee on Energy and Commerce, chaired by Rep. John D. Dingell 
(D-Mich.), during the 1 10th Congress. There, he supervised several investigations focused on matters regulated by 
the Food and Drug Administration, Department of Energy, Department of Commerce. Federal Communications 
Commission, Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, U.S. Commodity Futures Trading Commission and 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

Mr. Sopko also served as General Counsel and Chief Oversight Counsel for the House Select Committee on 
Homeland Security, where he focused on homeland security and counter-terrorism investigations and issues. 

At the Senate Subcommittee on Investigations, chaired by then-Sen. Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), Mr. Sopko conducted 
investigations on a broad range of issues, from healthcare insurance to complex weapons systems. From 1982 to 
1997, Mr. Sopko led investigations for the chairman and subcommittee members that included a multi-year 
investigation related to health insurance; union infiltration by organized crime; protection of critical infrastructure; 
the potential spread of weapons of mass destruction in the former Soviet Union and elsewhere; enforcement of the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act; cybersecurity; international drug interdiction programs; counter-terrorism policies 
and procedures; government procurement fraud and the illegal export of dual-use technologies. 

After his work in the Senate, Mr. Sopko was recruited by the Commerce Secretary to manage the department’s 
response to multiple congressional, grand jury and press inquiries. While at the Commerce Department, Mr. Sopko 
was named Deputy Assistant Secretary for Enforcement for the Bureau of Export Administration, and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for the National Telecommunications and Information Administration. 

Mr. Sopko previously served as a state and federal prosecutor. As a trial attorney with the U.S. Department of 
Justice Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, he conducted numerous long-term grand jury investigations and 
prosecutions against organized crime groups. He was the lead attorney in the first successful federal RICO 
prosecution of the entire leadership structure of an American La Cosa Nostra crime family. In 1 982 he received the 
justice Department’s Special Commendation Award for Outetanding Service to the Criminal Division, and in 1980 
he received the department’s Special Achievement Award for SiKtained Superior Performance. 

Mr. Sopko began his professional career as a state prosecutor in Dayton, Ohio, with the Montgomery County 
prosecutor’s office. He served as an adjunct professor at American University’s School of Justice, where he received 
the Outstanding Adjunct Faculty Teaching Award in 1984 and the Professor of the Year Award in 1986. He received 
his bachelor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 1974, and his law degree from Case Western 
University School of Law in 1 977. He is a member of the bars of Ohio and the District of Columbia. 
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Introduction 

Chairman Roby, Ranking Member Tsongas, and members of the subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me here today. I’d also like to thank you for the continued support you have shown for 
Afghan women, particularly on the issue which I’ll testify to - the recruitment and retention of 
women in the Afghan National Security Forces. 

The nongovernmental organization I work with - Inclusive Security - is dedicated to increasing 
the inclusion of women in peace and security processes. We’ve worked in Afghanistan with 
Afghan women leaders for more than a decade. Traveling to Afghanistan regularly, we 
collaborate with local organizations to train women in political participation, inclusion in the 
Afghanistan Peace and Reintegration Program, and security sector development. We also host 
delegations of Afghan women in Washington, facilitating meetings with members of Congress 
and the Administration for discussion of how to advance peace and security in their country. 
Informing today’s testimony are consultations I’ve led in country with women and men in the 
Afghan National Security Forces (ANSF), officials in the Afghan Ministries of Interior and 
Defense, and representatives of the International Security Assistance Force, among others. 

The strides Afghan women have made since 2001 are many. Gains have been made in access to 
public services, justice, and political participation that have had a real and tangible impact on 
Afghan women’s quality of life. But, as U.S. and Coalition forces draw down, what I’ve 
observed is this - it’s no longer a question of whether the security transition will have a negative 
impact on women, it’s a question of how to mitigate the backsliding we’ve already seen. In many 
provinces, limitations on women’s freedom of movement are re-emerging, as well as restrictions 
on their participation in public life.' 

In determining how to maintain progress for women, we must evaluate women’s direct 
participation in the institutions mandated to protect these gains - chief among them, the Afghan 
National Army (ANA) and Afghan National Police (ANP). 


’ See AWN-CORDAID report for additional information on the impact of transition on women ’s security: 

http:/Av\vw.cor(laid.or2/nl/puhf.icatLe.s/afshanistan-monitorins-womens-securit\'-transifion/ 
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In total, the U.S. has appropriated $52.8 billion through the Afghan Security Forces Fund to 
support the ANSF.^ Prior to 2013, there had never been authorizing or appropriation language in 
law that specifically addressed recruitment and retention of women in the Afghan forces. It’s 
time for a change. It’s time for a new approach - one that equally engages men and women in 
ensuring the endurance of these hard-won advancements. 

The presence - or absence -- of women in the ANSF has implications in areas the U.S. has 
deemed top priorities including: democracy promotion, countering terrorism, and provision of 
security to the Afghan people with minimal or no assistance from Coalition forces^; particularly 
as we understand “Afghan people” to refer equally to men, women, boys and girls. 

Allow me to elaborate briefly on these three points: 

• Democracy promotion: Without female security personnel, Afghan women will not be 
allowed to vote. The political transition will be defined, in part, by the extent to which 
elections are free, fair, and accessible to all. The majority of voter registration and polling 
stations are sex-segregated, and voters are subject to a body search before entering. An 
Air Force Colonel told me, “If there is no female searcher at a given voting station, that 
station will be effectively closed to women due to the security risk presented.” Female 
security officers are required to staff the women-only stations. In the absence of sufficient 
numbers of female security personnel, women-only voter registration and polling stations 
remain closed. 

• Counterterrorism: Last year in Afghanistan, on at least 13 recorded instances, male 
insurgents dressed as women entered restricted areas from which they’ve launched 
attacks. There were no female body searchers to stop them. Due to prohibitive cultural 
norms, male security officers cannot conduct body searches of women, security checks of 
homes that have a female present, nor effectively gather information from or conduct 
interrogations of females. Units that include females not only expand female search 
capabilities, but also improve the operational effectiveness of that force and bolster its 
credibility by enabling adherence to cultural values. 

• Local Security Protections: Sexual and gender-based violence is endemic in 
Afghanistan: as many as 87 percent’* of Afghan women experience some form of 
domestic abuse or forced maniage. Cultural norms prohibit or limit communication 
between unrelated men and women including between a woman experiencing abuse and a 
male police officer. In cases where women report these crimes to male police, they’re 
often blamed for the abuse or worse, abused by the officer. With female police officers, 
these crimes are more likely to be properly registered, investigated, and prosecuted. 

Women in the forces have proven more effective than men at engaging civilians on issues 
that extend far beyond sexual and gender-based violence. Effective engagement allows 
for a better understanding of community needs, localized security threats, and options for 


" SIGAR, Report to United States Congress, (30 July 2013). 

^ DOD response to SIGAR March 25 Inquiry 

^ Global Rights, “Living with Violence: A National Report on Domestic Abuse in Afghanistan”. (March 2008): 3. 
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response. This yields particular benefits when the ANA is called to respond to natural 
disasters or distribute humanitarian aid. 

Challenges to Recruitment and Retention 

Of the myriad institutional and social impediments to recruitment and retention in the Afghan 
security forces, ITl highlight a select few of priority concern to women: 

1 ) Recruitment process: Women have reported ANP recruitment officers turning them 
away, heckling them as bad women, and asking for sexual favors in exchange for 
enrollment. Within the ANA, there have been complaints of undue testing delays 
preventing women from entering training required for initiation of service. 

2) Assignment and rank promotion; In some areas, women report being assigned to 
positions below their ranks - including officers serving in positions reserved for non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers relegated to carrying out menial tasks such as 
cleaning the office or serving tea. Policewomen are regularly denied rank promotions and 
career advancement opportunities, or will receive their rank promotions without the 
accordant increase in policing responsibilities.^ 

3) Equipment and transportation: Women have reported not being assigned weapons, 
de.spite being trained in how to use them. They report never receiving uniforms or being 
issued uniforms made for men. Further, women officers staffing Family Response Units 
report having rare access to vehicles, limiting their ability to investigate crimes, respond 
to ongoing incidents, and conduct outreach to communities.* 

4) Sexual harassment: Complaints of sexual harassment, assault, and coercion within the 
forces are widespread. The existing complaints response mechanism has proven 
ineffective in addressing abuse and holding perpetrators accountable. 

5) Public perceptions of police women: While surveys show that communities are 
increasingly supportive of policewomen^, families are still reluctant to encourage or 
allow female members to serve. This is partially attributable to conservative cultural 
norms but also a direct result of the rampant sexual harassment and assault within the 
forces and lack of female-only facilities which lead to rumors of prostitution and un- 
Islamic behavior. 

6) Inadequate facilities: Twenty-nine of the 30 police training centers do not have 
dormitories for women. Without appropriate facilities, women trainees need to travel 
home each night, which effectively limits emollment to women in the immediate vicinity 
of the training center. Some insist there must be a critical mass of female recruits to 
warrant construction of the women-only dormitories. I’d suggest, if you build it, they will 
come. 


’’ Oxfam, “Women and the Afghan Police”, (173 Oxfam Briefing Paper, September 201 3): 23. 

’ Oxfam, “Women and the Afghan Police”: 24. 

^ Heinrich Boll Stiftung - Afghanistan, “Women’s Perceptions of the Afghan National Police”, {201 1); and Oxfam, 
“Women and the Afghan Police”. 
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A Path Forward 

We have targets but we’re not on track to meet them. The Afghan government set a goal of 
retaining 5,000 women in the ANP by 2014*. Right now, there are approximately 1 ,490 women 
in the ANP, comprising nearly one percent of the total force. The ANA has ambitiously stated 
they’d like to see 10 percent of its force comprised by women; currently there are 426 women in 
the ANA, which is just under .2 percent of the total force size^ (though it’s worth noting that 
number now includes female commandos serving as ANA Special Operators). 

We have not made enough progress toward goals set for recruitment and retention of women in 
the ANSF. This is partially attributable to the environment, but also to an under-resourced effort. 
With an eye toward ensuring the national security forces serve all Afghan citizens - men and 
women - and an understanding that female presence will improve force effectiveness, the U.S. 
and its allies must reinvigorate efforts to reduce institutional barriers to women’s participation 
and increase female representation in both the ANA and ANP. 

We are grateful Congress has already taken steps to support these goals. The National Defense 
Authorization Act for FY 2013 - specifically Sections 1214 and 1223 - emphasizes the 
importance of recruitment and retention of women in the ANSF. In addition, the House version 
of the NDAA for FY 2014, as well as its version of the FY 2014 Defense Appropriations bill 
specifically authorize and appropriate, respectively, $47.3 million for the recruitment and 
retention of women in the ANSF. I am pleased that the Senate Appropriations Committee’s 
version of the FY 2014 Defense Appropriations bill also includes specific funding for this use. 

With many competing priorities, efforts to support women in the ANSF will be sidelined if 
money is not specifically reserved for these purposes. 

To clarify, reserving funds specifically for women doesn't imply adding another line of effort to 
train and assist the ANSF, To effectively integrate women into the forces, interventions designed 
to recruit and retain women must be integrated into current U.S. efforts to support the ANSF 
under the primary funding categories of sustainment, infrastructure, equipment and 
transportation, training and operations. Making small modifications to the ongoing activities 
within each of those areas, we can create an environment within the forces that is less hostile to 
women. A safer work environment coupled with targeted recruitment campaigns will sustain, if 
not expand, female presence within the forces post-2014. 

Allocating Resources 

1 ) Sustainment 

a. Develop and expand female-targeted recruitment campaigns including 

commercials, seminars, open house events, and pamphlets detailing the different 
career paths within the ANA and ANP. 


^ The Afghan government set forth targets in recruitment plans issued by the Ministry of Interior and Ministry of 
Defense, including the Directive on Female Recruiting (2009), National Police Plan (2010), and National Police 
Strategy (201 1). 

” .SIGAR, Report to United .States Congress, (30 July 2013). 
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b. Support supplemental training for career progression within the ANA and ANP 
including driving courses, computer training, and language training. 

c. Increase contact between police and communities to cultivate an understanding of 
the role women play within the ANP. 

2) Infrastructure 

a. Construct bathrooms, prayer rooms, and other facilities specifically dedicated for 
females on existing bases. 

b. Refurbish training facilities with additional security infrastructure including 
female search buildings at gates, security cameras, and building repairs at possible 
security breach locations. 

c. Build housing and childcare facilities on large garrison installations where women 
will be posted. 

3) Equipment and Transportation 

a. Provide appropriately-sized boots, winter coats, gloves, jackets, and uniforms. 

4) Training and Operations 

a. Expand accelerated literacy training for women with additional facilities, 
teachers, and associated materials. 

b. Provide small grants to female entrepreneurs to establish childcare operations in 
training locations. 

c. Contract teachers and associated material for annual training of every ANP unit at 
the district level and above and every ANA unit to the battalion level in women’s 
inclusion in the forces as a component of improving operational effectiveness, 
elimination of violence against women, and mitigation of trafficking in persons. 

d. Build the capacity of female officers to staff and lead the ANP Family Re.sponse 
Units (established to address reports of sexual and gender-based violence). 

e. Accommodate participation of senior ANSF female personnel (0-5 and above) at 
international conferences, symposia, and workshops to hone nascent leadership 
skills and observe female army and police counterparts in other Muslim states. 

These are just a few options for allocating resources. Both the Afghan Ministry of Interior and 
Ministry of Defense have Human Rights and Gender Integration Directorates with recently 
revised strategic plans. These funds can and should be guided by the objectives and actions 
outlined in each. 

The bottom line is that Afghan women know what they need. Whether through consultation in 
the ministries, ANSF, or civil society, Afghan women should be our primary source of 
information in determining next steps. 

Conclusion 

Without question, Afghan women have experienced improvements in access to health care, 
education, economic opportunity, and political power since the fall of the Taliban in 2001. They 
weren’t handed progress; they fought for it. They founded social service organizations, ran for 
political office, advocated to official actors, and did the impossible work of holding communities 
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together in the midst of war. As we question how to maintain gains post-2014, our answers must 
include positioning women themselves to protect what they’ve fought so hard to achieve. We 
must acknowledge Afghan women’s interest in serving their communities and their country - 
and for those who want to serve in the armed forces, it’s our obligation to ensure they can. 
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CONCERNING FEDERAL CONTRACT AND GRANT INFORMATION 

INSTRUCTION TO WITNESSES: Rule 1 1, clause 2(g)(5), of Ihe Rules of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for the 113"' Congress requires nongovernmental witnesses 
appearing before House committees to include in their written statements a curriculum 
vitae and a disclosure of the amount and source of any federal contracts or grants 
(including subcontracts and subgrants) received during the current and two previous 
fiscal years either by the witness or by an entity represented by the witness. This form is 
intended to assist witnesses appearing before the House Committee on Armed Services in 
complying with the House rale. Please note that a copy of these statements, with 
appropriate redactions to protect the witness’s personal privacy (including home address 
and phone number) will be made publicly available in electronic form not later than one 
day after the witness’s appearance before the committee. 
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Capacity in which appearing: (check one) 

Individual 

_X Representative 

If appearing in a representative capacity, name of the company, association or other 
entity being represented: Inclusive Security Action 
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Federal Contract Information; If you or the entity you represent before the Committee 
on Armed Services has contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government, 
please provide the following information: 

Number of contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year (2013): 0 ; 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 201 1: 0 . 

Federal agencies with which federal contracts are held: 

Current fiscal year (2013): 0 : 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 20 1 1 : 0 . 

List of subjects of federal contract(s) (for example, ship construction, aircraft parts 
manufacturing, software design, force structure consultant, architecture &. engineering 
services, etc.): 


Current fiscal year (2013): 0. 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 

Fiscal year 201 1 : 0 


Aggregate dollar value of federal contracts held: 

Current fiscal year (2013): 0 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 

Fiscal year 2011 : 0 
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Armed Services has grants (including subgrants) with the federal government, please 
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Number of grants (including subgrants) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year QOldf: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 201 1: 0 . 

Federal agencies with which federal grants are held: 

Current fiscal year (2013): 0 ; 

Fiscal year 20 1 2: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 201 1: 0 . 

List of subjects of federal grants(s) (for example, materials research, sociological study, 
software design, etc.): 

Current fiscal year (2013): 0 ; 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 20 1 1 : 0 . 

Aggregate dollar value of federal grants held: 

Current fiscal year (20131: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 2012: 0 ; 

Fiscal year 201 1 : 0 . 
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“Report from SiGAR: Challenges to Securing Afghan Women’s Gains in a Post-20 1 4 

Environment” 


October 29,2013 


I would like to thank the Subcommittee, Chairman Roby, and Ranking Member Tsongas, for asking the 
Congressional Research Service for my testimony today. I will summarize my testimony and ask that the 
full text be included in the record, and I look forward to your questions. 

My work on Afghanistan for the Congressional Research Service focuses extensively on Afghan politics, 
culture, and the human rights situation. This testimony is based primarily on the many conversations on 
this issue that I’ve had since 2001 with U.S. officials, Afghan officials, members of Afghan civil society 
including women’s groups, allied government officials, journalists, U.S. military personnel, and 
academics, including conversations in the course of several visits there since 2004. 

Background 

Many experts measure gains for Afghan women relative to the situation for women during the Taliban 
regime of 1996-2001. It is well known that that regime basically forbade girls from going to school and 
women from working outside the home. Wearing of the burqa (all-body covering) in public was 
mandatory, and the officers of the Taliban’s “Ministry of Preventing Vice and Supporting Virtue” 
regularly beat women who were not completely covered from head to toe, or committed other designated 
“offenses” in public. The Taliban regime often used the soccer stadium in Kabul to conduct public 
executions of women who were convicted of adultery or other “crimes.” On the other hand, some argue 
that Taliban policies did not differ very substantially from how women were already being treated by 
clans, tribes, and families in the conservative, Riral areas of Afghanistan. According to this view, the 
Taliban’s difference from past Afghan administrations was mainly the degree to which it enforced these 
practices and extended them into the major cities, particularly Kabul. 

The situation for women during the Taliban regime contrasted sharply with that observed in earlier 
periods, particularly the era of the Soviet occupation (1979-89). During the Soviet occupation, Afghan 
Communist party leaders ran the country and there were few, if any, official limitations on women’s 
rights, although areas outside Soviet/ Afghan government control saw substantial adherence to Islamic 
customs. 
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Although the focus of U.S. policy toward Afghanistan later shifted to A1 Qaeda’s presence there, the 
thrust of U.S. criticism of the Taliban regime during 1996-98 was focused on its treatment of women. In 
part because of the Taliban’s denial of women’s rights, the United States withheld recognition of the 
Taliban as the legitimate government of Afghanistan, formally recognizing no faction as the government. 
The United Nations continued to seat representatives of the government of Burhanuddin Rabbani, which 
was ousted from Kabul by the Taliban In 1 996. U.N. Security Council Resolution 1 1 93 (August 28, 1 998) 
and 1214 (December 8, 1 998) urged the Taliban to end discrimination against women. In May 1 999, the 
Senate-passed S.Res. 68, calling on the President not to recognize an Afghan government that oppresses 
women. Later, after the August 1998 bombings of two U.S. embassies in Africa, the Taliban’s hosting of 
Ai Qaeda’s leadership became the Clinton Administration’s overriding priority for Afghanistan. Still, after 
that time, the Administration continued to criticize the Taliban’s treatment of women. 

Overview on Human Rights 

Afghanistan remains a traditional society. U.S. efforts since 200 1 to build capacity in human rights 
institutions in Afghanistan and to promote civil society and political participation have collided with 
traditional attitudes and practices that resist change. Like previous years’ State Department human rights 
reports, the report on Afghanistan for 2012 analyzed numerous human rights deficiencies, attributing most 
of them to overall lack of security, loose control over the actions of Afghan security forces, perv'asive 
cortuption, and cultural attitudes including discrimination against women.' 

One of the institutional human rights developments since the fall of the Taliban has been the 
establishment of the Afghanistan Independent Human Rights Commission (AIHRC). It is headed by a 
woman, Sima Simar, a Hazara Shiite from Ghazni Province. (Hazaras constitute about 1 0% of the 
population.) It acts as an oversight body over the government’s adherence to international standards of 
human rights practices, but its members are appointed by the government. Some assert that it is not 
aggressive or independent enough in addressing human rights issues. At a meeting of senior officials of 
donor countries on July 3, 2013, participants criticized several of Karzai’s recent appointments to the 
AIHRC. Some reportedly are linked to Afghan faction leaders or have otherwise not demonstrated a 
commitment to upholding or enforcing international standards of human rights." On a visit to Afghanistan 
in September 2013, U.N. High Commissioner for Human Rights Navinathem Pillay failed to persuade 
Karzai to replace the controversial AIHRC appointees. 

Counterbalancing the influence of post-Taliban modern institutions such as the AIHRC are traditional 
bodies such as the National Ulema Council. The Council consists of the 150 most respected and widely 
followed clerics throughout Afghanistan. It has taken conservative positions on free expression and social 
freedoms, such as the type of television and other media programs available on private media outlets. For 
example, it has succeeded in limiting the broadcast of risque soap operas produced in Turkey and the 
showing of some of India’s Bollywood movies in cinemas. Clerics sometimes ban performances by any 
Afghan entertainer, but particularly females, whose dress or acts the clerics consider inconsistent with 
conservative Islamic values. Because of the power of Islamist conservatives, alcohol is increasingly 
difficult to obtain in restaurants and stores, although it is not banned for sale to non-Muslims. On the 
other hand, some foreign rock bands have been allowed to perform high-profile shows since 2011, 
suggesting that modernizing elements in Afghanistan are still able, to some extent, to lead Western- 
oriented lifestyles. 


* Department of State. Human Rights Report for 2012: Afghanistan, April 19. 2013. httpr/nvww.statc.gov/j/drl/rls/hrrpt/ 
humanrighlsreport/indcx.htm?year=20 i 2&diid=204393#wrapper. 


~ Ron Nordland, "Donors Are Likely to Ask Karzai to Rethink Rights Panel Choices." New York Times, .luly 3, 2013. 
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Gains of Women and Girls Since 2001 

Women and women’s groups are a large component of the burgeoning of civil society in post-Taliban 
Afghanistan. Freedoms for women, particularly in urban areas, have greatly expanded since the fall of the 
Taliban with their elections to the parliament and their service at many levels of government. The major 
institutional development since 2001 was the formation in 2002 of a Ministry of Women’s Affairs 
dedicated to improving women’s rights. It has been headed by a woman who served during the 
Communist era, Husn Banu Ghazanfar, since 2007. The primary function of the ministry is to promote 
public awareness of relevant laws and regulations concerning women’s rights. It plays a key role in trying 
to protect women from domestic abuse (there are 1 1 women’s shelters across Afghanistan, with a total of 
29 such shelters planned). Women’s rights groups in Afghanistan expressed outrage over a June 2012 
statement by Afghanistan’s justice minister that the shelters encourage “‘immorality and prostitution,” 
although that assertion continues to be put forward by various Afghan clerics and other Islamic 
conservatives. The ministry has been funded by donors, including the United States. 

There has also been a large expansion in the number of civil society groups operating in Afghanistan 
since 200 1 , many of them focused on advocating for the rights of women. One of the most prominent 
civil society groups operating in post-Taliban Afghanistan is the Afghanistan Women’s Network. It has at 
least 3,000 members and its leaders say that 75 nongovernmental organizations work under its auspices. 

In addition, the AIHRC and outside Afghan human rights groups focus extensively on rights for Afghan 
women. 

In the workforce, women are performing jobs that were rarely held by women even before the Taliban 
came to power in 1996, including in the new police force. The first female Afghan pilots arrived for 
training in the United States in July 2011. There are over 200 female judges and nearly 500 female 
journalists working nationwide. Women are legally permitted to drive, and press reports say that an 
increasing number of Afghan women, mainly in Kabul and other cities, are exercising that privilege. The 
wearing ofthe burqa is no longer obiigatoiy, and fewer women reportedly are wearing it than was the 
case a few years ago. In November 2010, the government opened a USAID-funded women-only park in 
Kabul called “Women’s Garden” where women can go, without a male escort, and undertake fitness and 
job training activities. 

Women in Key Positions 

Women have moved into prominent positions in all areas of Afghan governance, despite periodic 
setbacks. Since 2004, there have generally been three female ministers in Karzai’s cabinet. Afghanistan 
has one female ambassador and Karzai has a female deputy chief of staff, HomairaLudin-Etemadi. In 
March 2005, Karzai appointed a former minister of women’s affairs, Habiba Sohrabi, as governor of 
Bamiyan province, inhabited mostly by Hazaras. Sohrabi is currently a vice presidential nominee on the 
presidential slate of former Foreign Minister Zalmay Rasoul mnning in the April 5, 2014 presidential 
election. There are a growing number of female judges and prosecutors in Afghanistan’s provinces, and a 
female judge on a counternarcotics tribunal in Kabul. In the December 1 6, 2009, cabinet nomination 
process, Karzai proposed a woman to head a new Ministry of Literacy, but paiiiament did not vote on this 
nomination because it had not previously acted to approve formation of the minlstr)'. 

One woman (Masooda Jalal) ran in the 2004 presidential election, and two ran for president in the August 
20, 2009, election. In the latter, each received less than one-half of 1% ofthe vote. One woman, Khadija 
Ghaznawi, filed to run in the April 5, 2014 presidential election. However, her candidacy was denied on 
October 22, 2013 by the Independent Election Commission- — as were those of 15 males of the 26 total 
candidates who registered. Candidates were disqualified primarily on the grounds of insufficient 
signatures of endorsement { 1 00,000 were required), problems with documentation, and/or insufficient 
education. It is not clear what specific grounds were cited to deny Ghaznawi’s candidacy. Disqualified 
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candidates have 20 days to appeal their disqualification before the final list of candidates is published on 
November 16, 2013. Well-known female parliamentarian Fawzia Koofl, a Tajik, had indicated during 
most of 20 1 3 that she might run for president in 20 14 but she did not file a candidacy. 

In the National Assembly, the constitution reserves for women at least 1 7 of the 102 seats in the upper 
house and 68 of the 249 seats in the lower house of parliament. There were 69 women elected in the 20 1 0 
parliamentary elections, one more tlian the quota. (400 women ran for those seats- — about 1 6% of all 
candidates.) The target ratio is ensured by reserving an average of two seats per province (34 provinces) 
for women — the top two female vote getters per province. (Kabul province reserves nine seats for 
women.) There are 28 women in the upper house, substantially more than the guaranteed minimum. In the 
lower house, a prominent female parliamentarian, Shukria Barekzai, was chair of the Defense Committee 
during 2011. 

About 300 women were delegates to the 1,600-person ''peace Jirga'’ that was held during June 2-4, 2010, 
which endorsed an Afghan plan to reintegrate Taliban insurgents who want to end their fight. The High 
Peace Council that was established in 2010 to oversee the reconciliation process with Taliban leaders has 
nine women out of 70 members, although these women report that their views are not taken into account 
to any significant extent in the Council. ' At the urging of the United States and other countries, a woman 
was part of the official Afghan delegation to the major international conference on Afghanistan in Bonn 
on December 5, 201 1 ; she was selected at a meeting of civil society activists in Bonn, a day before the 
major conference began. 

Frequent Setbacks for Women's Rights and Freedoms 

These positive developments often clash with traditional attitudes, particularly in the rural areas. It is in 
these areas that Taliban insurgents have some influence, if not outright control, and where male- 
dominated traditions remain strong. Human Rights Watch, among other organizations, has been reporting 
backsliding on women’s rights since 2008.'* Numerous abuses, such as denial of educational and 
employment opportunities, continue primarily because of Afghanistan’s conservative traditions. 

Among the most widespread abuses reported by the State Department and human riglrts organizations: 

• More than 70% of marriages in Afghanistan are forced, despite laws banning the practice, 
and a majority of brides are younger than the legal marriage age of 16. 

• The practice of haad, in which women and girls are given away to many someone from 
another clan to settle a dispute, remains prevalent. 

• There is no law specifically banning sexual harassment, and women are routinely jailed 
for zina — a term meaning adultery, and a crime under the penal code. This charge can 
encompass many different activities, including running away from home, defying family 
choice of a spouse, eloping, or fleeing domestic violence. The penal code is often 
relatively lenient toward males — a man convicted of “honor killing” of a wife who 
allegedly commits adultery cannot be sentenced to more than two years in prison. One 
case that received substantial attention in December 201 1 involved a woman who was 
jailed for having a child outside wedlock even though the child was a product of rape. 

• Women’s rights activists and other prominent women have been assassinated. Several 
female police commanders have been killed by vaiying assailants. On December 10, 


^ Author conversations with Afghan officials and experts on Afghanistan. 2013. 

"We Have the Promises of the World; Women's Rights in Afghanistan," Human Rights Watch, December 2009, 
http;//w\vv.'.wlunil.org/sites/wliiml.org/files/hr\v _report_2009.pdf. 
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20 1 2, the head of the Women’s Affairs Ministry department in Laghman Province was 
gunned down. Her predecessor in that post was killed by a bomb planted in her car four 
months earlier. In September 20 1 3, a female member of the Afghan parliament was 
kidnapped and a prominent women’s rights activist and author, Sushmita Banerjee, a 
citizen of India, was abducted by Taliban militants from her home in Paktika province 
and found killed. Two Taliban suspects were subsequently arrested for the Banerjee 
killing. 

• There is widespread reporting of security forces’ involvement and complicity in 

trafficking of women and children, as well as rape. After being listed for four consecutive 
years in the annual State Department “Trafficking in Persons” reports as “Tier 2: Watch 
List,” Afghanistan is at risk next year of automatic demotion to Tier 3, the worst level. 

That level could trigger economic sanctions against Afghanistan, but Afghanistan could 
avoid that ranking if it demonstrates that it is making efforts to comply with international 
standards on this issue. 

Legal Framework and Political Obstacles 

The Afghan government has accepted legally binding commitments. As of March 5, 2003, Afghanistan 
has been a party to the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW). CEDAW is the only multilateral treaty that specifically focuses on the comprehensive rights 
of women. It calls on all parties to eliminate discrimination against women in all areas of life, including 
healthcare, education, employment, domestic relations, law, and political participation. The Afghan 
government asserts that it pursues a policy of promoting equality for women under its ten-year National 
Action Plan for the Women of Afghanistan (NAPWA), drafted in May 2005. The Tokyo Mutual 
Accountability Framework of July 2012, reached between the Afghan government and major donor 
countries, required Afghanistan to implement the NAPWA and ail of its past commitments and laws to 
strengthen the rights of women and provide services to them. 

Despite the Afghan government’s general compliance with these commitments, Afghan culture and 
politics have also rolled back or limited the gains of women. In an effort to implement Afghanistan’s 
commitments, on August 6, 2009, Karzai issued, as a decree, the “Elimination of Violence Against 
Women” (EVAW) law that makes the practices such as forced martiages and baad unlawful. A “High 
Commission for the Elimination of Violence Against Women” has been established to oversee 
implementation of the EVAW decree. However, enforcement of the EVAW decree has been weakened by 
some Supreme Court rulings and a reluctance among many Afghans to trust the Afghan legal system 
enough to use it regularly. Only a small percentage of reports of violence against women are registered 
with the judicial system, and about one-third of those proceed to trial. '’ The number of women jailed for 
“moral crimes” has increased by 50% since 20 1 1 . A December 20 1 0 attempt by the National Assembly to 
enact the EVAW into law failed, as did a more recent effort in May 2013. The legislative efforts have 
failed due to opposition from Islamic conservatives and others who say they do not want to limit the 
ability of male elders to decide family issues. One instrumental ligure in blocking the enactment was 
parliamentarian Abdi Rab Rasul Sayyaf, a former mujahedin commander who belongs to the Wahhabi 
school of Islam that is prominent in Saudi Arabia. On May 22, 2013, about 200 male Islamist students 
demonstrated in Kabul demanding repeal of the EVAW decree outright. On the other hand, a U.N. report 
of March 5, 201 3 said that prosecutions of abuses against women are increasingly obtaining convictions.^ 


Alissa Rubin, "Slow Gains in Justice for Afghan Women," ,Veii’ York Times, December 12, 2012. 
http://unama.unmissions.org/LinkClick.aspx?tlIeticket=Qy9mDiEa5Rw%3d&tabid=]2254&!anguage=en-US. 
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As an example ofthe influence of Afghanistan’s conservative Islamic institutions, on March 2, 2012, the 
Ulema Council issued a pronouncement saying women should be forced to wear the veil and be forbidden 
from traveling without a male chaperone. The pronouncement did reiterate support for the rights of 
women to inherit and own property, and to choose their marital partners. On March 6, 2012, President 
Hamid Karzai — who has backed all the institutional women’s rights developments discussed above — 
endorsed the Ulema Council statement. This demonstrates that even those in the Afghan government who 
favor modernization tend to avoid defying powerful religious figures. Karzai’s wife, Zenat, is a prominent 
Afghan woman and a practicing gynecologist. 

U.S. and International Posture on Women's Rights 

U.S. officials say that U.S. policy is to promote women’s rights in Afghanistan rigorously. The 
Administration has followed its “Strategy for Assistance to Women in Afghanistan, 2010-2013,” 
consisting of funding programs that promote gender equality.' Specific earmarks for use of U.S. funds for 
women’s and girls’ programs in Afghanistan are contained in recent annual appropriations, and these 
earmarks have grown steadily. The United States provided $ 1 59 million to programs for Afghan women 
in FY2009, slightly more than the $150 million earmarked, and about $225 million for FY2010, more 
than the $175 million earmarked.^ Total U.S. funding for women’s programs for Afghanistan were similar 
for FY201 1, FY2012, and FY2013. Among the funding streams has been U.S. Ambassador small grants 
to support gender equality (FY2009-FY2012), which were used to help finance over 830,000 microloans 
to women during 2004-2011 for the establishment of 1 75,000 small businesses. U.S. strategy to promote 
gender equality in Afghanistan, including specific programs to accomplish that goal, is discussed in 
annual State Department reports on U.S. aid to women and girls. 

Additional Challenges Likely After 2014 

There are a number of possible scenarios for the post-2014 period, when there will be substantially fewer 
international forces in Afghanistan than the 82,000 that are there now. The gains made by women since 
2001 have come during a time when there have been large numbers of international troops in 
Afghanistan — as many as 140,000 at the peak of international troop commitments in mid-2011. The 
troops not only aided security but also gave the force donors leverage over President Karzai and the 
Afghan government to establish institutional protections for women. Any of the possible post-2014 
scenarios is thus likely to result in backsliding on women’s rights in Afghanistan. 

Relative Stability 

One possible post-2014 outcome is that fewer international forces prove sufficient to prevent major 
Taliban gains. Current options suggest that the “residual presence” of international troops might include 
about 10,000 U.S. forces and about 5,000 partner forces.'^ Most of the international forces in Afghanistan 
after 2014 are expected to train and mentor the 350,000-member Afghanistan National Security Forces 
(ANSF). If the security situation does not deteriorate, then most of the gains that Afghan women have 
made since 2001 would likely be preserved. However, the gradual backsliding that has occurred since 
2008 — a period when the Taliban made gains and international influence on Karzai began to wane — will 
likely continue to slowly erode some of these gains. And, many experts assess that the Taliban will make 


^ A draft of this strategy document was provided to CRS by the State Department. April 21, 20! 1 . 

For prior years, see CRS Report RL30588. Afghanistan: Post-Taliban Governance, Security, and U.S. Policy, by Kennellt 
Katzman. in the section on aid to Afghanistan, year by year. 

^ Thom Shanker. "NATO in Talks on Scale of Afghan Role After 2014 Deadline.” /Vetr York Times. February 22. 2013. 
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at least modest gains in the rural areas, enabling the Taliban to enforce in thOvSe localities many of the 
restrictions on women’s rights that were characteristic of the Taliban regime.'*’ 

Taliban Return 

An alternate scenario is that security collapses after 2014 and Taliban rule over all of Afghanistan returns. 
Most experts consider this outcome unlikely, provided that some international forces remain after 2014. If 
it did come to pass, this scenario would likely represent a “worst-case scenario” for women’s rights. 

Some argue that the Taliban movement has moderated somewhat since it lost power in 2001 . The 
leadership of the movement no longer opposes outright denial of female formal education and work 
outside the home, according to Afghan officials who have held informal negotiations with Taliban 
representatives over the past few years. ' ' These Afglian officials add that Taliban leaders have recognized 
that Afghan society has evolved and modernized somewhat since 2001 and the movement is no longer 
committed to imposing Islamist policies as strictly as it did when it was in power. Others argue that the 
movement refuses to accept the Afghan constitution and that Taliban mle, should it return, would lead to 
a return of all the practices that took place when it governed Afghanistan. 

Enhanced Influence of "Faction Leaders" 

Whether the Taliban makes substantial or limited gains after 2014, many experts consider it likely that 
posl-2014 Afghanistan will see a re-emergence of ethnic and geographic-based faction leaders who 
control armed followers.'" The post-2001 international presence tried to establish in Afghanistan a 
relatively strong central government that possesses a monopoly of armed force. To do so, the international 
community concluded that the armed mujahedin groups that had fought the Soviet occupation in the 
1980s, and then helped overthrow the Taliban, would have to be disarmed. After the fall of the Taliban, 
the IJ.N. Assistance Mission in Afghanistan (UNAMA) established a program called Disarmament, 
Demobilization, and Reintegration (DDR), largely with funding from .lapan, that demobilized about 
59,000 fighters. 

However, Afghan faction leaders have always questioned how Afghanistan will fare after the inevitable 
departure of U.S. and other international forces from Afghanistan and many have sought to preserve their 
future options by stockpiling weapons and rehiring some militiamen. The faction leaders thrive on the 
‘'‘'mujahedin culture” - a respect for those who commanded fighters in the various civil warn in 
Afghanistan since 1979 and who have substantial influence. The faction leaders have large ethnic and 
regional constituencies and several of them have sought to revive disbanded militias to ensure security in 
their regions after international troops draw down.'"* 

The faction leaders have a history of human rights abuses and arbitrary rule in their areas of influence. 
Women’s groups fear that a revival of militia influence in post-2014 Afghanistan will accelerate the 
rolling back of many of their gains as national standards of law enforcement erode in favor of local 
practices. Some women fear a backlash from the faction leaders; women’s activists have sought since 
2001 to have faction leaders prosecuted for past abuses, but achieved almost no success. Women’s groups 
failed to block passage of a 2007 law that gave many of these faction leaders amnesty for their past 


Author conversations with experts on Afghanistan. 2012-2013. 

" Author conversations with former Afghan officials. 2012-2013. 

’■ Author conven;ations with Afghan officials and Afghanistan experts in Washington. D.C. 2012-2013. 

For an analysis of the DDR program, see Christian Dennys. Disarmament, DemobiUzalion and Rearmament?. June 6. 2005, 
http://www,ica.apc.org/~jann/Documents/Disarmament%20deiTiobiiization%20reanT!ament.pdr. 

Graham Bowley, "Afghan Warlord's Call to Arms Rattles Officials." New York Times. November 13, 2012. 
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actions, although the final law gave victims of such abuses some limited means for legal redress. One 
female former parliamentarian and women’s rights activist, Malalai Joya, was outspoken in her calls for 
punishment of faction leaders who had committed abuses. She suffered threats and intimidation from 
various faction leaders for her criticism, including temporary suspension from parliamentary 
participation. 

Of additional concern to women’s rights groups is the fact that many of the faction leaders are major 
figures in the 2014 presidential election. A victory by the presidential ticket containing any of these 
leaders will give the faction leaders substantial influence after 2014. For example, a Tajik faction leader 
from western Afghanistan, Ismail Khan, is the first vice-president running mate of Sayyaf, who was 
mentioned above. Like Sayyaf, Khan is an Islamic conservative who has been widely accused of 
repressing women in Herat province, which is his area of primary influence. An Uzbek faction leader, 
Abdul Rashid Dostam, has been widely accused of human rights abuses in his northern redoubt; he is the 
first vice presidential candidate on the slate of Karzai adviser and former Finance Minister Ashraf Ghani. 
Flowever, Dostam is a former Communist, not an Islamist, and his abuses have mainly been committed 
against political opponents, not against women specifically. A Hazara mujahedin commander, Mohammad 
Mohaqiq, is the second vice presidential candidate on the slate of key opposition leader Dr. Abdullah. In 
the 2009 presidential election. Dr. Abdullah garnered enough votes to qualify for a runoff against the 
incumbent president Karzai. 

Settlement with the Taliban 

Another potential post-2014 outcome is a conflict-ending settlement with the Taliban. Were it to occur, 
that outcome is likely to color Afghan politics, future elections, the performance of the government along 
all its metrics, and the human rights and women’s rights situation. Many in the International community, 
including some within the Obama Administration, initially were skeptical of the concept, asserting that a 
settlement could incorporate into the Afghan political system insurgent leaders who retain ties to A1 
Qaeda and might roll back freedoms instituted since 2001. The Administration later backed the 
reconciliations concept after Kai'zai repeatedly emphasized its potential benefits and his intent to move 
forward on it. 

The minority communities in the north, women, intellectuals, and others have been particularly skeptical 
that their fi-eedoms can be preserved if there is a political settlement with the Taliban. These groups fear 
that the Taliban could be given major ministries, seats in parliament, or even tacit control over territory as 
part of any deal with the Afghan government. Most insurgents are highly conservative Islamists who 
oppose the advancement of women that has occurred, and women have been a target of attacks by Taliban 
supporters, including attacks on girls’ schools and athletic facilities. Then-Secretary Clinton said in India 
on July 20, 201 1 , that any settlement must not result in an undoing of “the progress that has been made 
[by women and ethnic minorities] in the past decade.” To respond to those fears, Afghan and U.S. 
officials say that the outcome of a settlement would require the Taliban to drop at least some of its 
demands that ( 1 ) foreign troops leave Afghanistan; (2) a new “Islamic” constitution be adopted; and (3) 
Islamic law be imposed. 

Conclusion 

Under almost any conceivable outcome in post-2014 Afghanistan, it is likely that some of the gains made 
by women since 200 1 will be eroded. Some of the potential scenarios threaten those gains more than 
others, but there is virtually no scenario in wLich women’s rights improve from the level they are at now. 


hUp://www.msmagazine.com/mar03/n.ibin.asp 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. TSONGAS 

Ms. Tsongas. How do you intend to evaluate whether past, current, and future 
funds that were intended to support recruitment and retention of women in the Af- 
ghan National Security Forces were actually used for that purpose? Can you evalu- 
ate the impact of women-specific funding in cases where the funding was used for 
its intended purpose? 

Mr. SOPKO. In August 2013, we initiated an audit of U.S. efforts to support Af- 
ghan women, with a focus on programs, projects, and initiatives the Department of 
Defense (DOD), Department of State, and USAID implemented in fiscal years 2011 
through 2013. The objectives of the audit are to (1) identify U.S. government pro- 
grams or initiatives to improve the rights and treatment of women in Afghanistan 
since fiscal year 2011; (2) assess the extent to which these programs and initiatives 
have been coordinated across different U.S. government agencies; and (3) identify 
challenges in addressing women’s issues in Afghanistan and evaluate U.S. efforts 
to address these challenges. As part of this audit, we are examining U.S. efforts sup- 
porting recruitment and retention of women in the Afghan National Security Forces 
(ANSF). Since 2009, we have tracked the amount of funding the United States has 
appropriated and disbursed to support the ANSF through the Afghanistan Security 
Forces Fund (ASFF) — $52.78 billion appropriated and $43.54 billion disbursed as of 
August 31, 2013 — and have been able to identify approximate funding levels for 
such areas as construction, operation and maintenance, fuel, and vehicle spare 
parts. However, we have found it difficult to determine what portion of the ASFF 
has been spent directly on recruitment and retention of women into the ANSF and 
whether funding is used for its intended purpose. As we note in our January 2014 
Quarterly Report, while DOD has reported progress in recruiting women into the 
ANSF, women make up only 1 percent of the Afghan National Police and less than 
1 percent of the Afghan National Army (SIGAR, Quarterly Report to Congress, Jan- 
uary 30, 2014, pp. 97, 101.). Furthermore, it is methodologically difficult to link that 
increase directly to U.S. efforts and funding. Although past legislation has empha- 
sized the recruitment and retention of women in the ANSF, and required the Secre- 
taries of Defense and State to report on these efforts. Congress did not authorize 
or appropriate funding specifically for the recruitment and retention of women in 
the ANSF until fiscal year 2014. Specifically, the National Defense Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 2014 authorized no less than $25 million in funding from the 
Afghanistan Security Forces Fund for the “recruitment, integration, retention, train- 
ing and treatment” of women in the ANSF. In addition, the Consolidated Appropria- 
tions Act for Fiscal Year 2014 stated that not less than $25 million in appropriated 
funding for the Afghanistan Security Forces Fund shall be used for the “recruitment 
and retention” of women in the ANSF. To the extent possible, we will examine the 
Department of Defense’s plans for using these funds during the course of our ongo- 
ing audit. In its regular Report on Progress Toward Security and Stability in Af- 
ghanistan, DOD provides details on its efforts to support women in the ANSF, in- 
cluding recruitment numbers, but the department does not include specific data on 
funding for these efforts. However, in response to a request for information sub- 
mitted during our audit, DOD provided the following examples of funding specifi- 
cally for women in the ANSF: 

• The Combined Security Transition Command-Afghanistan (CSTC-A) provided 
$100,000 to the Ministry of Defense (MOD) to be used for Women’s Recruiting 
and Advertising. 

• As part of the overall National Military Academy of Afghanistan (NMAA) facili- 
ties management budget, CSTC-A provided $13,000 to complete the female 
cadet training field. As of October 1, 2013, the project had not been completed. 

• CSTC-A provided $4,400 of gym equipment for the NMAA female cadets, which 
was delivered on September 29, 2013. We are currently working with DOD to 
verify this information. We will continue to identify other efforts to support the 
recruitment and retention of women in the ANSF and associated funding, if 
possible, as part of our ongoing audit. We anticipate issuing a final report in 
summer 2014. 
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Ms. Tsongas. In December 2011, President Obama issued the first-ever U.S. Na- 
tional Action Plan on Women, Peace, and Security, (U.S. NAP) making a firm com- 
mitment to empowering women as equal partners in preventing conflict and build- 
ing sustainable peace around the world in countries threatened and affected by war, 
violence and insecurity. The resulting executive order directed the U.S. Department 
of State, Department of Defense, USAID, and other agencies to develop and imple- 
ment strategies to ensure women’s participation in preventing conflict and keeping 
peace. In her October 18th speech to the UN Security Council, U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Samantha Powers affirmed the principle that “women’s partici- 
pation in conflict prevention, mitigation, and recovery is vital to the maintenance 
of international security and peace. Not a sideshow, but vital;” and further stated 
that we must take “concrete steps so that women share fully in efforts to avoid and 
contain conflict, just as they inevitably share in the suffering when such efforts are 
poorly designed or when they fail.” 

Can you please describe to the Committee to what extent SIGAR applies a gender 
perspective, such as the collection of sex-disaggregated data or analysis of the 
unique impact of U.S. foreign policies and practices on Afghan women, in its over- 
sight activities? Is there a way for you to measure whether Afghan women are fully 
and effectively participating in the peace building and political transition processes 
in Afghanistan? 

Mr. SOPKO. As part of our ongoing audit of U.S. efforts in support of Afghan 
women, we are reviewing the Department of Defense’s (DOD), Department of 
State’s, and USAID’s implementation plans developed in accordance with the United 
States National Action Plan on Women, Peace, and Security (NAP), actions taken 
to implement those plans in Afghanistan, and the extent to which these agencies 
assess their progress in implementing the NAP. (The goal of the NAP is to empower 
half the world’s population as equal partners in preventing conflict and building 
peace in countries threatened and affected hy war, violence, and insecurity. The 
plan describes the course the United States Government will take to accelerate, in- 
stitutionalize, and better coordinate our efforts to advance women’s inclusion in 
peace negotiations, peace-building activities, and conflict prevention; to protect 
women from sexual and gender-based violence; and to ensure equal access to relief 
and recovery assistance, in areas of conflict and insecurity.). We are also assessing 
the extent to which DGD, State, and USAID sex-disaggregate their data and/or 
analyses of the impacts the identified programs, projects, and initiatives have had 
on Afghan women. Our assessment will include a high-level review of each agency’s 
monitoring and evaluation efforts. Because this is a sector-wide audit, we do not in- 
tend to delve too deeply into each program, project, or initiative, though we might 
highlight specific efforts through case studies. 

In addition to our audit of U.S. efforts in support of Afghan women, we are also 
auditing the U.S. government’s efforts to assist and improve the Afghan education 
sector. This may identify programs focused on education of women and girls. As part 
of our quarterly reports, we collect data and reports from DOD, State, and USAID 
on programs and issues related to Afghan women, such as the Afghan government’s 
progress in recruiting women into the Afghan National Army and Afghan National 
Police and implementing of the Elimination of Violence Against Women law, as well 
as women’s participation in the upcoming elections. 
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